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Ellen H. Richards 


(1842-1911) 
















































HIS year the Home Economics pro- 

fession commemorates the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of Ellen H. 
Richards. Speakers and writers will 
honor her by recalling the main events 
of her life. And it is well that we recall 
them, that we know where and how our 
profession found its roots and grew. 

As a young girl in Dunstable, Massa- 
chusetts, Ellen Henrietta Swallow had a 
vision — and courage to match that 
vision. The courage was important, for 
the vision was a shock to the established 
social order of 1842. Ellen didn’t 
want to end learning with the village 
school and accept the ills of a compla- 
cent society as inevitable. No, she wanted 
to go to Vassar College, then just three 
years old, and acquire the knowledge with which to fight those ills. 

But an A.B, degree from Vassar in 1870 did not satisfy her yearning for education so 
she entered the Massachusetts Institute of Technology from which she received a B.S, de- 
gree, the first and for many years the only woman to be so honored. In 1875 she mar- 
ried Professor Robert Hallowell Richards, head of the department of mining engineering 
in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

During the next thirty-six years (she died in 1911), her studies and activities took these 
different though allied directions: the improvement of living conditions, particularly 
sanitation, through the application of chemistry; the broadening of the field of science 
for women; and the development of the home economics movement, 

From an early interest in the chemistry of foods, Mrs. Richards progressed to what. she 
called “Euthenics,” the science of the controlled environment for right living. She saw 
not only the need for a better living but also the direction in which the fulfillment of that 
need lay. In the preface to her Chemistry of Cooking and Cleaning, she wrote, ““The family 
is the heart of the country’s life, and every philanthropist or social scientist must begin at 
that point. Whatever, then, will enlighten the mind and lighten the burden of care of every 
housekeeper will be a boon. . .. The establishment of more homes and their right conduct 
when established, which results in the better utilization of time, money and strength, 
means the perpetuity, prosperity and power of the nation. 

“It is practical wisdom to use all that is known and to accept results as far as they prove 
beneficial, without waiting to learn all the reasons why. Not that the search for reasons 
should be abandoned, but that each bit of knowledge should be applied as fast as gained.” 

This is the vision she gave us, the vision and the aim and the responsibility. Written in 
the 19th century it is more true, more pressing, than ever before. Now the “perpetuity, 
prosperity and power of the nation” is our hope of victory. If we are to honor Ellen H. 
Richards fully, it must be not alone through the celebration of her life and work, but es- 
sentially in how knowingly (for knowledge was her greatest wish) and how tirelessly (for 
limitless progress was her greatest hope) we continue her work. 
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Why the Cinderella of 


stars in today’s Nutrition 


Facts About Vitaminized Margarine for Teachers of 
Consumer Nutrition Classes— with Notes on NUCOA, 
the leading example of Nutritious Modern Margarine 


What's all the stir about vitaminized margarine? To- 
day, if you read food and nutrition news, you see vita- 
minized margarine mentioned more often than ever be- 
fore. You find it included in official charts and outlines 
furnished for your use in teaching nutrition to house- 
wives—a part of Uncle Sam’s food program for building 
a “stronger America.” Are you surprised? Or are you up 
to date on margarine? 





What has happened to margarine in the last two dec- 
ades? Three fundamentally important things: 


I. Margarine became different in texture and flavor 
when vegetable oils such as cottonseed and peanut 
were substituted for old-time animal fats. NUCOA 
was the leader in making this improvement. 


2. Margarine was Americanized. Here, too, NUCOA 
took the lead. It was the first margarine to use only 
oils and skim milk produced on American farms 
exclusively. 


3, Margarine gained nutritive value through addi- 
tion of Vitamin A. NUCOA was the first margarine 
to add precious, protective Vitamin A. 


Where does Nucoa fit into the “Nutritional Yard- 
stick”? As you know, the nutritional program for every 
day calls for “butter and other spreads” that are vitamin- 
rich. NUCOA’s value in making this program practical 
in the home is twofold: 


I. NuCOA furnishes an amount of 
Vitamin A that is dependable a¢ all 
times—not less than 9,000 U.S.P. units 
always in every pound. This, ac- 
cording to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, is the average for but- 
ter, which varies considerably pound 
by pound. 





2. NUCOA furnishes the same 
food-energy as butter (3,300 
calories per pound)...is equally 
digestible (over 96%) .. . sup- 
plies as much Vitamin A as the 
average for butter... yet it is 
inexpensive! NUCOA thus makes 
the table-fat requirement of an 
adequate diet easier for fami- 
lies with lean pocketbooks to 
accomplish. 


“We dietitians congratu- 
late NUCOA on guarantee- 
ing 9,000 units of Vitamin 
A in every pound. This 
makes NUCOA a good 
‘proteciive Vitamin A’ 
food. N. C. Lueders, B.S. 
Home Econ., 1938, 

Univ. of Maine. 


Have you personally tasted and used Nucoa? Until 
you try NUCOA in your own home —as a spread, for sea- 
soning and shortening, for frying—you cannot imagine 
how different it is from old-time margarines . . . how 


Vcuwishing NUCOA 


ONE OF AMERICA’S GOOD “PROTECTIVE VITAMIN A” FOODS 
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deliciously sweet and fresh it tastes... how much rich 
flavor it adds, inexpensively, to cooking . . . how pleas- 
antly smooth-churned and even the texture is. NUCOA 
is never lumpy, never flaky even when chilled; always 
easy to cream and to spread. 


For NUCOA is made under rigid, 
scientific control of one of the 
world’s finest food laboratories.* 
Its pure vegetable oils are churned 
in fresh pasteurized and cultured 
skim milk. 102 daily tests (54 on 
the oil alone) assure uniformity of 
taste, texture, and nutritive qual- 
ity in every pound. And NUCOA 
always tastes sweet and fresh. For NUCOA is freshly 
made the year around on order only — never held in 


Storage. 





*You are cordially invited to visit this 
laboratory at the NUCOA Plant, 
99 Avenue A, Bayonne, N. J. 








Once you taste and use NUCOA, 
you will have no hesitancy in 
recommending this different, 
modern margarine in low- 
cost diets to promote the Na- 
tional Nutrition Program. 
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This carefully prepared 
folder, using no brand names, is a simple, easily 
understood digest of the facts about Vitamin A— 
what it is . . . how it functions to promote health 
... what its food sources are—with practical ap- 
plication to home diets. 

You will like especially the chart showing 
“WHAT TO BUY” Monday through Saturday to 
make sure of Vitamin A balance in the diet and 
giving useful suggestions on “HOW TO SERVE 
VITAMIN A FOODS.” 

This folder is FREE to teachers of Consumer 
Nutrition groups. Just mail coupon below to 
THE BEST FOODS, INC., 88 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


NOTE: If, when you have examined your copy, you 
wish enough of these folders to distribute to the mem- 
bers of your classes, write us and we will send you 
these additional copies also free. 






















THE BEST FOODS, INC. PH-6-42 
88 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me FREE copy of folder “LET’S BEGIN WITH 
VITAMIN A” for use in Consumer Nutrition classes. 


Name 





Street 








City_—_____ State 





Type of Nutrition Class 
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AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


350 FIFTH AVENUE 


MARCUS HOOK,PA. EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 

ROANOKE,VA New YORK 
a, "7 NEw YORK, N ls PROVIDENCE,R.1! 
NITRO,W.VA. 
MEADVILLE, PA. 
FRONT ROYAL,VA. 


CHARLOTTE.N C 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dear Home Economist: 


I hope that you are planning to be at the American 
Home Economics Association meeting in Boston, June 21-24. 
While there we should like to have you make our booth your 
headquarters for information about rayon fabrics. 


This meeting will be of great significance because of 
the unprecedented conditions which confront every home maker. 
In keeping with the increesed need for getting the utmost 
value in clothing and home furnishings we have a very definite 
contribution to offer the field of Home Economics. 


The CROWN Tested plan has been revised to meet the more 
stringent demands now being made on all textile products. Mr. 
Arthur Wachter, Manager, of the CROWN Tested department, will 
be there to explain what the new, strengthened CROWN Tested 
plan means to you. 


“If you are not able to attend the convention please let 
me know and I shall be glad to send you the educational mat- 
erial that will be distributed from our booth. 


I am looking forward to meeting you or hearing from you 
so that we may plan helpful material for use in your fall 
courses in clothing and home furnishings. 


Cordially yours, 


"-. — 


Betty/Lou Larson 
Educ4tional Division 


























HOMEMAKING EDUCATION 
in a Democratic Society 












By Druzilla C. Kent, Head of Department of Home Economics Education, 
University of Tennessee, and Educational Advisor to PracticAaL Home Economics 








MONG those institutions which society has developed to aid the family in discharging 
its educational functions, the American public school has constantly broadened its 
horizons and demonstrated an increasing concern for the individual and for the com- 
munity which it serves. The function of the public school is now generally accepted 
to be that of aiding each succeeding generation to participate in the experiences con- 
sidered essential to the democratic way of life. The continuous readjustment of the 
school program to this end brought about the introduction of homemaking education and, 
in turn, the progressive adjustment of the homemaking education program to a changing 


social scene. 












The teacher of homemaking occupies a unique place in the evolving pattern of the 
American public school for she has a dual responsibility. She is responsible to the school 
for selecting, interpreting and transmitting to her pupils the essential values of home and 
family life, and she is responsible to the home for so making these selections and inter- 
pretations and so transmitting them that the result is continuous improvement of home 
life. It is true that all teachers must accept this responsibility to a degree, but it re- 
mains the major responsibility of the teacher of homemaking. 










In the final analysis, the success of any society rests upon the conduct of the indi- 
viduals which comprise it. The conduct of individuals is determined, to a significant de- 
gree, by the type of experiences in which they participate as members of the family group 
and the way in which they participate in these experiences. 







Does a democratic society have any influence upon the type of experiences which com- 
prise the job of homemaking? Does it affect the way in which these experiences are 
carried out? I believe that it does and that teachers of homemaking must give careful 
consideration to the implication of this influence. 







The homemaking teacher who wants to make a major contribution to the perpetua- | 
tion of a democratic society will be successful not to the extent that her pupils cover a pre- 
scribed amount of subject matter and not to the extent that pupils are able to follow ex- 
actly her directions. Rather, she will succeed to the extent that the subject matter which 
a particular pupil does follow is directly related to the pupil’s need, and so recognized 
by the pupil; to the extent that the pupil participates in developing the procedures by 
means of which desirable goals are attained; to the extent that the pupil participates in 
evaluating the success or failure of her efforts. The teacher will be successful, too, to the 
degree that each pupil learns to consider her goals in terms of the good of the group and 
to work cooperatively with the teacher and her fellow pupils. On the other hand, group 
activities will not be permitted to exploit the pupil. Group work will take place because 
certain goals demand a group attack. 













It is through the meticulous study of the unique principles underlying a democratic 
society and the implications of these principles for the homemaker and the teacher of 
homemaking, that the American public school will bring to bear a very fundamental in- 
fluence upon developing those basic behavior patterns which are essential to the successful 


perpetuation of a democratic society. 
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R. EVAN DAVIES, who is 
Ty director of education in the 

Borough of Willesden, Eng- 
land, tells the story of Margaret. There 
was a bad blitz one night. Much of the 
town was destroyed. Schools opened 
just the same the next morning—teach- 
ers and children sweeping up broken 
glass and fallen plaster to tidy the 
rooms. At ten o’clock—a half hour late 
—Margaret, a nine year old, came in 
looking a bit pale. She placed a note in 
the hands of the teacher. The note 
“Please excuse Margaret for be- 
ing late. She was in the blitz last night 
and didn’t get dug out until eight 
o'clock.” 

Need we comment on the strength of 
family and community habits revealed 
by this note? Or upon the unconscious 
gallantry of such people? The story 
appeals to me because it tells so well 
the most encouraging fact about fami- 
lies in wartime. If there is the least 


read, 
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Up the lane they go together 
—Michael, Angela and their 
mother to meet the children’s 
“foster mother”, the woman 
in whose cottage they are 


staying —British Official Photos 


By Alice V. Keliher 


Assistant Professor of Education, New York University 


chance, the family maintains itself as 
a family and attempts to carry on as 
many of its normal functions as pos- 
sible. True, the families of England 
went through seriously confused days 
in the early part of the war. True, nu- 
merous families in Britain are today 
broken by death and separation. But, 
if one can sense accurately from con- 
versations with those recently in Eng- 
land, families everywhere have returned 
to what one might call “alert nor- 
mality.” 

Horrible as it may seem to think of 
it this way, we have in Britain’s ex- 
periences of the past two years, a tre- 
mendous laboratory, a great reservoir 
of knowledge about family life. Its 


durability, its wearing qualities, its 
strengths and weaknesses have been 
illuminated by the glaring searchlight 
of the crisis. 

Shortly after Munich, British au- 
thorities began to lay plans for evacua- 
tion of children, pregnant women, the 
blind and disabled. In the three days 
after war was declared, 604,000 people 
were evacuated from London. It was 
an amazing feat that many British 
doubters said could not be done. But 
more amazing was the spectacle of 
evacuees finding their way back to Lon- 
don in the long, slow months before 
there was a blitz, until some half of 
the children were home with their fami- 
lies again. For many this meant walk- 
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ing home and, though distances in Eng- 
land are not so great as in our coun- 
try, it often meant quite a walk. This 
was the first great proof of the strength 
of family ties. 

When blitz came, evacuation plans 
were the more carefully laid. 160,000 
left London then, as far as possible 
mothers and children together. But be- 
yond that group, children and parents 
have stayed in London throughout. 
They have developed what we need 
more of in America... a fatalistic at- 
titude about themselves. They express 
it “If that bomb up there has my name 
on it, it has... that’s all.” And they 
go about their normal business. Here 
is one of the elements that will defeat 
Hitler. With his diabolical knowledge 
of human psychology, he attempted 
through blitzes not to destroy military 
objectives but to demoralize normal 
community and family life. The secret 
weapon Britain is using is refusal to be 
demoralized. Now that they know the 
purpose of incendiary bombing, blitzes, 
lone planes dropping bombs near war 
industries—now that they know the ob- 
ject is to stop work, break up normal 
family life, confuse and demoralize the 


people, they refuse to act the way Hit- - 


ler wants them to act. Another proof 
of the power of family life. 

And now through Anna Freud and 
others who are devoting their lives to 
the young children of England we are 
learning much more about the signifi- 
cance of family life to the child. Anna 
Freud is working in one of the rural 
residence nurseries on problems of emo- 
tional rehabilitation of children. She 
tells us emphatically that all the hor- 
rors of actual blitz have less traumatic 
effect upon the child than sudden re- 
moval from parents. The morning af- 
ter a blitz children may be found scam- 
pering through the ruins, salvaging 
prized objects. On the way to school 
youngsters compare the size of scraps 
of shrapnel they have collected for sal- 
vage. They seem to take the war in 
their stride. But sudden separation 
from loved ones is a blow they find ex- 
tremely hard to take. Still another in- 
dex of family strength. 


Nurses at the National Chil- 
dren’s Home in Hertfordshire 
England hand babies down into 
air raid shelters when sirens 
sound, Older children are taught 
to sing the “Shelter Song” as 
they march to cover. The idea 
is to teach children to enjoy, not 
fear, preparations for air raids 
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We would be unrealistic, however, if 
we didn’t allow exceptions to the above. 
Some children have been quite happy 
to be separated from some families. 
Unfortunately there are still unhealthy 
families in the world, where love, re- 
spect, sincerity and mutual faith are 
unknown. Children may even benefit 
from removal from such as these. But, 
in the great proportion of families, 
sticking together seems to be the solu- 
tion to much of the strain and insecurity 
produced by wartime conditions. 

We are learning, too, more about 
how people react to strain and inse- 
curity. Exactly as we would have sur- 
mised, those with a history of stability 
go through unbelievable strain with 
grim humor. Those who have had a 
neurotic, or disturbed history are the 
ones who give way most readily to con- 
ditions of strain. We learned that from 
the last war in regard to shell shocked 
soldiers. Many were not near enough 








to hear or see actual shells. Their 
shock really came from adding the ex- 
tra strain of war to an already over- 
loaded internal strain. This seems to 
be equally true of civilians in this war. 
There have been tales of unbelievable 
gallantry and bravery among the civil- 
ian population. People have dipped into 
their inner reserves of strength and 
have produced behavior of which they 
did not know they were capable. Those 
inner reserves are products of past as- 
sociations and convictions. The more 
reason, then, for giving our children 
now a deeper and fuller reservoir of 
love, faith, understanding and the se- 
curity of knowing the truth, so that 
they may take their extra burden “in 
their stride.” 

But there is no glossing over the fact 
that there is much strain for all family 
members. There is physical fear of dis- 
aster. There is fear of economic un- 
certainties. There is unquiet over dis- 









ruption of family life through drawing 
men into armed services and creating a 
vast army of transient and migratory 
workers. We would not be normal if 
we failed to feel some fear. And chil- 
dren are feeling fear even though it 
may be unconscious. Teachers report 
that children now are more likely to 
nibble at the pages of books, or their 
finger nails; there is more stuttering 
and neurosis; there is more representa- 
tion of war subjects in free drawing; 
there are frequent conversations even 
among little children about war effects. 
Here again the most effective cure for 
these symptoms of fear and for fear 
itself is increase of affection. There 
cannot be too much love to drown out 
the ugliness of today’s world. And this 
doesn’t mean sloppy love. Most chil- 
dren draw away from that. It means 
the kind of love that produces warmth, 
sympathy, humorous interchange and 
above all companionship. This is a 
time for more reading together, more 
listening to music, more sharing of tasks 
in the home and in the garden. The 
more “doing together” there is, the 
more chance there is for wholesome ex- 
pression of love. 

One way families can bless their 
members with a sense of security is to 
be sure each person feels that he be- 
longs. This is not unrelated to those 
expressions of love listed above. But 
it needs separate emphasis. The most 
unhappy experience in a person’s life is 
to be left out. To hear words spelled 
when you are little and to sense that 
something awful has happened, yet not 
know what it is, is unmatched desola- 
tion. To be told that you are “too 
young to know” or that it is a matter 
you have no part in leaves you des- 
perately alone. We adults feel it. Chil- 
dren do, too, and with less experience 
with which to evaluate. Their wanting 
to know is cue enough that they are 
ready for an honest answer. Bringing 
them into planning, whether it be for 
blackout arrangements or for moving 
to another city, also reduces anxiety. 

I think that moving from one home 
to another is more of a problem to chil- 
dren than most of us have thought. 
Usually when the family has to move 
the adults are so busy with packing the 
dishes and making the arrangements 
that they just assume the children will 
be packed in and go along at the last 
minute. Well, children who have grown 
up in a home have made an adjustment 
to space and surroundings that runs 
deep. Witness the attachment of adults 

(Concluded on page 240) 
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Children in War 


By Ruth Adam 


ITLER spoke the truth when he 

said children were a part of total 
war. Even in the safe areas of Britain, 
children are in the war. We can only 
consider how we, personally, can de- 
fend them, mentally and_ physically, 
from this world catastrophe that has 
swept over their childhood years. 

They have been sent to the safest 
places. Their food is the first consid- 
eration of the Ministry. Grown - up 
people must drink milkless tea so that 
every child may have an adequate ra- 
tion. Oranges are saved for the chil- 
dren. Any mother may go to the local 
food office and find the card she signed 
long since, when her baby was born, 
lying on the table there beside a weekly 
supply of black-currant juice and cod- 
liver oil. 

The best gas-masks are given to 
every family where there is a baby. 
There are special meals at feeding- 
centers for school children, special clin- 
ics all over the country, special ma- 
ternity homes and nurseries. All the 
“nannies” have been swept in by the 
Government to look after the nation’s 
children. 

The question of the nervous strain 
of war upon children is partly solved 
by the physical precautions. Anyone 
acquainted with children knows that 
their chief need is the feeling of se- 
curity. However, children feel inse- 
cure, not because they know life is 
hazardous and death always close by, 
but only when they doubt their parents 
and guardians. 

The children of Britain today are 
hourly conscious that they are watched 
over and cared for. At school, the 
teachers see that they get their morn- 
ing milk, make sure that their gas- 
masks are in perfect condition and re- 
hearse their places in the air raid shel- 
ter. The school clinics keep records of 
their health and send them for treat- 
ment when necessary. The war news 
is explained to them daily over the 
radio. 

They know they are guarded as the 
nation’s most precious possession. They 


know that they are not being kept in 
the dark about the course of the war. 
And it is not so surprising, in the cir- 
cumstances, to find that the health of 
the school children has not deteriorated, 
but in many cases has actually im- 
proved during the years of war. 

It is more difficult to gauge their 
mental health. Among evacuee chil- 
dren, the noticeable thing is their grow- 
ing independence. They are becoming 
more and more capable of running 
their own lives. They like to arrange 
their own appointments at the clinics, 
to decide for themselves what sort of 
war-work—such as paper-salvaging 
and helping on the farm—they will do. 

The children under school age are a 
different problem. The babies have not, 
as yet, suffered from war conditions. 
Their usual food is allotted to them 
and householders have to sign a state- 
ment that only the baby shall have it. 
Of course there is a shortage ‘of baby 
carriages, but no one has ever yet 
proved that a baby prefers a baby car- 
riage to any other sleeping quarters. 

The main difficulty, I find, is to strike 
a balance between the half truth and 
the whole truth. For one thing, I be- 
lieve censorship is as bad for the morale 
of a child as an adult. For another, 
you get tied up in knots if you prevari- 
cate. It is no use to tell a child that 
the sirens are only a game if there is a 
ruined house and bomb-holes in the 
neighborhood next morning to contra- 
dict you. An attitude of cool detach- 
ment toward the dangers of war is the 
greatest help you can give a small child. 

I know that if you can say, after an 
explosion, “That was a bomb,” with no 
more than scientific interest, such as 
you might accord to a clap of thunder, 
most small children will accept it in the 
same way. An air raid is no more as- 
tonishing to them than their first sum- 
mer storm. The under-fives, after all, 
cannot remember a pre-war world. 
For all they know, blackout is a nat- 
ural phenomenon, like sunset and sun- 
rise. 


—Courtesy of British INFORMATION SERVICE 
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By Sallie Beth Moore, Director of Nursery School 





Seniors in the School of Home Economics at Drexel Institute enjoy observing 
and helping’ to care for children in the Nursery School. The children set a 
hen this spring, fed the newly hatched chicks and helped plant a Victory Gar- 
den. After the chickens hatched, one four-year-old said, “Now I guess that old 
hen will know what comes out of eggs.” — Photos by Philadelphia Inquire 
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HE farmer sows his seed in 
the spring and reaps his harvest 
in the fall; but in the Nursery 

School at Drexel Institute of Tech- 

nology we sow our seed all fall and 

winter and reap in the spring amazing 
results in the physical, social, mental 
and emotional development of our chil- 
dren. Billy is no longer afraid of 
turtles, but walks around with one on 
each shoe; Judy isn’t so shy as she was 
last fall; Dick can swing and climb; 

Richie likes more foods; David doesn’t 

resist authority so much; and Peter 

has much better coordination. 

To the fifteen children in our Nur- 
sery School, which is used as a child 
development observation center for ad- 
vanced home economics students, spring 
brings many accomplishments. Most 
of the children’s time is spent in a large 
playground behind the school building. 
This space is filled with equipment rep- 
resenting an expenditure of several hun- 
dred dollars and a great deal of re- 
search into just what a child should 
have for natural development. In- 
cluded in this equipment are swings of 
various sizes, a large sandbox with 
many sand toys, tricycles, wagons, lad- 
ders and several big boxes. 

In the fall the equipment is new to 
the children. Some fear the swings; 
others have poor muscle coordination 
that prevents their climbing. Then 
winter arrives with heavy snowsuits 
and cumbersome galoshes but the climb- 
ing continues. In the spring, with heavy 
suits off and most of the fears elimi- 
nated, muscle coordination has im- 
proved. Donald climbs to the very top 
of the Jungle Gym, stands up and calls 
to the world, “Look!” 

In addition to the development of 
muscle coordination, the child’s social 
activity, mental progress and emotional 
development are encouraged. John is 
riding a tricycle onto which is tied a 
wagon. Madge and Peter are in the 
wagon and David is pushing from be- 
hind. With no suggestions from adults 
each of the four children take a turn 
on the tricycle, in the wagon and push- 
ing. Socially they are learning to live 
together and “take turns.” ‘TTwo-year- 
old Billy was pulling Richie in the 
wagon. When the wagon was hauled 
around the boxes, the back wheels 
caught. Billy dropped the handle, 
walked to the back of the wagon and 
lifted it around. Solving such problems 
is one of the mental processes encour- 
aged in Nursery School. 

The Nursery School affords an ideal 
(Concluded on page 235) 
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HE latest issue of the Illinois Vocational Home Economics Aviso, published 
under the supervision of Clara M. Sparks, State Supervisor of Home Eco- 


SPECIAL EMPHASES IN TEACHING. 


Helping students to see the impor- 
tance of looking ahead in spending 
and saving so as not to be depen- 
dent in later years on public assis- 
tance through such avenues as 
WPA and old age pensions. 
Teaching students to watch prices 
of different commodities in order 
to buy wisely. 

Helping students to feel pride and 
satisfaction in renovating old gar- 
ments. 

Helping students to understand 
their value as individuals in home 
and community. 

Stressing the importance of prac- 
ticing democracy in all family and 
school relationships. 

Stressing the importance of being 
tolerant of other nations’ creeds 
and of other economic levels. 
Increasing emphasis on the pre- 
serving of foods, such as canning 
and cold storage. 

Helping students see that they can 
help to stabilize emotions in the 
family circle. 

Helping girls and mothers to keep 
when_ brothers, 
sons, and boy friends are drafted 
and go away; helping them to see 
that women who are cheerful un- 


up their morale 


der such circumstances are doing 
their bit for national defense. 
Helping students to increase their 
emotional control by definitely try- 
ing to be kind, tolerant of others’ 
opinions, willing to see viewpoints 
other than their own. 


B. 


nomics Education, carried a report on problems which Illinois families and 
teachers are facing as they try to adjust to changes in family living due to 
war conditions. 

These problems were classified by a committee of homemaking teachers of 
the Springfield schools—Ruth Wineman, Lois Hopwood and Frances Brooks— 
and discussed at a state meeting of home economics teachers. 
included were: economic, such as increased prices, sudden increase in income 
without knowledge of spending it wisely; emotional, such as family changes and 
hurried marriages, due to draft situation; social, due to economic changes, 
housing problems and general unrest. 

Since these problems appear to be nationwide, a summary of ways teachers 
are working with students and families in their solution is printed here. 


The problems 


New Courses or UNits TO MEET 
New NEEeps. 


Giving a unit on National Defense, 
so as to make defense and war 
needs more vital to students. 
Having adult classes which help 
parents to deal with specific family 
problems as, for example, teaching 
mothers to cook vegetables so that 
children will like and eat them. 
Organizing classes (and other edu- 
cational projects) for out-of-school 
youth. 


New Points oF VIEW AND NEw 
MATERIALS INCLUDED IN REGULAR 
UNITS AND CourRsEs. 


Helping students to become fami- 
liar with, to select, and to use suit- 
able substitutes for foods, clothing 
and home furnishings. 

Comparing opportunities in our 
country with those in other coun- 
tries, using experiences of foreign 
students who may be in class. 
Making things and sending them 
to camp as home experiences. 
Studying places where brothers in 
army are probably located. 
Encouraging girls to study clothing 
needs in light of new regulations 
governing production and purchase 
of clothing; to buy a good basic 
dress rather than several cheaper 
and poorer styled dress. 

Planning laboratory lessons on a 
whole-day menu basis. 

Finding out more about homes and 
organizing more home projects. 


Family P helene in Whrtime 


And How Teachers Are Helping Families Solve Them 


D. 


11. 


12. 
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PROCEDURES oR Devices THAT 
TEACHERS ARE Usinc To HELP 
STUDENTS. 


Taking time off for questions as 
they arise. 

Bolstering the courage of students 
by arranging for newspapers to 
publish articles describing their ac- 
tivities so that they can see their 
names in print. 

Making as many home visits as 
possible, and using these for adult 
as well as student education. 
Using family councils and clubs to 
show ways of practicing democ- 
racy. 

Experimenting with dictatorship 
in class where democracy is ques- 
tioned. 

Practicing democratic procedures 
in classroom. For example, allow- 
ing class to arrange themselves in 
family groups instead of formal 
classes. 

Showing films, such as “The Ro- 
mance of Meat” to women’s clubs, 
with talks by girls on “Nutritional 
Values” and “Balanced Meals.” 
Studying labels. 

Having grooming clinic for whole 
school. 

Having conferences with individual 
students, helping girls to be fair 
and honest with themselves and 
with other people. 

Improving food habits by: (a) 
weighing girls frequently to watch 
gains, (b) using football training 
schedule, (c) helping girl to make 
individual dietary study for one 
week to realize her own food prob- 
lems, (d) using home experiences 
as learning situations, (e) making 
or borrowing exhibits, (f) empha- 
sizing meals that are low in cost 
but high in nutritive value, (g) 
popularizing milk. 

Getting the cooperation of ad- 
ministrator and other faculty 
members to sell milk, fruit juices 
and fruit instead of candy and 
coca cola at school events. 


(Concluded on page 239) 








































































She A.W U.S: 


By Mrs. Octavus Roy Cohen, AWVS National Headquarters 


HE time has passed when the 

American woman is content to 

sit at home and remain inactive 
in the face of national emergency. Her 
desire to be of service is equal to that 
of her husband, her fiance or her son. 
Her courage and her determination are 
unwavering. But mere willingness is 
not enough. She must be trained in 
whatever work she is best qualified to 
do and she must be able to find the 
place where she can be of maximum 
service. 


The American Women’s Voluntary 





Services, founded two years ago by 
Mrs. Alice Throckmorton McLean, is 
designed to help solve just such prob- 
lems. In England during the early days 
of the blitzkreig, Mrs. McLean 
watched with keen interest the work 
being done by the Women’s Voluntary 
Services under Lady Reading. She saw 
them sorely handicapped by having been 
projected into a great crisis with little 
preparation and training. So she re- 
turned to this country determined to 
impress American women with the 
necessity of preparing themselves be- 
fore the war came to their homes. 

The Awvs was begun on a small 
scale; it grew rapidly into an efficient 
organization, and on December the 
eighth, following the attack upon Pearl 
Harbor, it was transformed into a ma- 
chine for national defense. 

Today there are more than four 
hundred units operating in thirty states. 
There is an important active unit in 


There’s a job that will help win the 
war for every woman in America. 
It may require training, as does 
the operation of this private switch- 
board, or it may need only the ap- 
plication of time and effort, as in 
knitting and sewing projects 
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Mrs. Alice T, McLean, President 
and founder of the AWVS 


Alaska. The membership which ex- 
ceeds 225,000 is growing rapidly. And 
the record of what has been accom- 
plished is impressive. 

The American Women’s Voluntary 
Services makes no distinction as to race 
or creed. It asks but two questions of 
volunteers: “Are you an American citi- 
zen?” and “Are you anxious to do your 
part?” 

For the woman who is sincere in this 
desire the AWvS offers unlimited oppor- 
tunities to serve. It considers the case 
of the individual and assists her to find 
that place where she may be of most 
service by reason of her talents or her 
limitations. 


There are many women who are able 
to devote unlimited time to this work. 
There are others, equally zealous in 
their determination to help, who can 
give only one evening, or a few hours, 
a week. There are mothers with small 
children who are needed at home but 
who still wish to help as much as pos- 
sible. There is the domestic type of 
volunteer and those who are mechani- 
cally inclined. The Placement Bureau 
of AWvS is anxious and willing to help 
these women in finding the spots where 
they will be of greatest assistance. 

The American Women’s Voluntary 
Services offers a number of courses for 
those who wish to receive technical 
training. The courses are entirely free 
of charge, the only requirement being a 
sincere desire to learn and the ability 
to meet the rigid standards set for 
them. 

These courses include Air Raid Pre- 
cautions, Communications, Motor Me- 
chanics, Map Reading, Defense Pho- 
(Concluded on page 241) 





































American Gothic by Grant Wood 

















At 


x pictures in our homes reflect 
our way of living and our way 
of thinking. We owe it to our- 
selves and to our pictures to select 
them thoughtfully to fame them beau- 
tifully and to hang them appropriately. 

As a check on the artistry of your 
own wall decorations, give yourself this 
picture test: Pretend you are a strang- 
er entering your home for the first 
time. ‘Take a good look at what’s on 
the walls. How do you react? Chances 
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Sme With, 


ictures 


By Mae Hooper Norby 


Home Economics Instructor, Detroit Lakes High School, Minnesota 


are you'll suddenly sense there’s some- 
thing all wrong about the pictures you 
have been taking for granted for so 
long. 

Correcting the situation is not diff- 
cult. Guided by the following sug- 
gestions, and by the chart on the next 
page, you should be able to work out 


satisfying walls for any room. 

There are two recognized schools of 
thought among interior decorators re- 
garding the relation of pictures to other 
room furnishings. One group believes 
in first selecting the picture or other 





American Gotuic is reproduced here through 
the courtesy of The Art Institute of Chicago. 
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wall decoration and from it working 
out a color scheme for the rest of the 
room. The other advises planning the 
large areas of color first and then se- 
lecting a picture to harmonize. The 
first method gives the most leeway in 
choice of picture, but may call for an 
entirely new selection of furnishings. 
In remodeling, of course, the latter 
system is more practical. 

Most persons can not afford origi- 
nal paintings, but today one can buy, 
at little cost, colored reproductions of 
the best art. Some contemporary work 
may be within the budget, but a re- 
production of a good painting is much 
better than a poor original. 

This article concerns itself primarily 
with reproductions of classic and 
modern paintings. However there are 
countless other two-dimensional art 
pieces which make attractive and un- 
usual wall decorations. Besides oil 
paintings, there are copies of fine old 
prints of flowers, birds and fashions. 
Fabrics and tapestries are often hung 
or framed, and recently there has been 
a revival of interest, in needlepoint 
embroideries and samplers, framed 
without glass. Etchings, drypoints and 
other black and white techniques are al- 
so used effectively. With such a lib- 
eral supply of fine material available, 
there is no excuse for adorning your 
walls with anything less than good art. 

The points listed below facilitate 
pleasing wall arrangements, whether 
pictures or some other form of mov- 
able wall decoration are used. The ac- 
companying chart suggests “safe” pic- 
ture choices which are considered suit- 
able, in the average American home, 
for the rooms designated. 


Picking the Right Picture 


1. The picture must be exactly what 
you want and need. Otherwise there 
is no point in hanging it. It must, of 
course, be good art. It must also be 
perfectly suited for the spot intended. 
And above all, it must give the right 
reflection of your own personality. 

2. The “right” picture ties in with 
the color scheme of the room. It re- 
peats the colors you really want to em- 
Phasize. Its tone values are in keeping 
with the balance of tones used through- 
out the room. 

3. The subject must be 100% suit- 
able for the room. For example, sport 
Prints do not belong in a pastel boudoir, 
nor is Mother Goose at home in the 
living room. For a guide in choosing 
Subjects, see chart on next page. 
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4. In selecting several pictures for 
the same room, consider them in ulti- 
mate groupings. Unless you plan to 
hang it severely alone, buy no picture 
as an entity; consider it always in rela- 
tion to its fellows. 

5. Choose a picture in the right scale 
for the wall space where it will hang. 
Small pictures are lost on large wall 
spaces unless they are part of a deco- 
rative group. Large pictures overpower 
small wall spaces. Consider also the 
size of the picture in relation to the 
adjacent furniture. (See notes 5 and 
6 under “Hints on Hanging.”) 

7. Don’t feel that because a picture 
is “right” for a given spot that it must 
be kept there permanently. Variety in 
pictures is as pleasing as in other phases 
of life. In some large cities there are 
lending libraries where a picture may be 
rented for two, three or four months 
and then exchanged for another. 


Facts About Framing 


1. The function of a frame is to 
bring out the best in the picture. If it 
does its work well, people will com- 
ment on the picture and never con- 
sciously see the frame. 

2. The frame should help tie the 
picture to the room. Modern room, 
streamlined frame; old English room, 
oak frame. 

3. For oil paintings, either original 
or reproductions, a moderately wide 
heavy frame, without mat and without 
glass covering, is usually most satis- 
factory. 

4. For etchings, woodcuts, water- 
colors, messotints, aquatints, engravings, 
and art photography, use glass, a mat 
and a narrow or moderately wide 
frame. 

5. Mats should be just the size 
needed to give a nice rest space be- 
tween pictures and walls. A picture 
with decided movement needs a rela- 
tively wide mat. The bottom margin 
of the mat should be slightly wider 
than top and side margins; otherwise 
the weight of the picture produces the 
optical illusion of falling. Best tone 
value for a mat is slightly darker than 
the lightest tone in the picture. 

6. There is a tendency among mod- 
ern decorators to make mats a more 
important part of the room scheme. 
Often pictures for children’s playrooms 
have mats of nursery-print calico; 
country kitchens have vegetable prints 
framed with mats of plaid gingham to 
match the curtains. 

7. An adjustable metal picture frame 


which allows frequent changes of pic- 
tures has two slim bars which clamp 
onto a plate of glass, the mat and the 
picture, at top and bottom. This type 
of framing is widely used for art pho- 
tography. 


Hints on Hanging 


1. Follow the principles of balance in 
grouping pictures. Never scatter pic- 
tures, hit or miss, throughout the room. 
Hang them as part of furniture group- 
ings. 

2. Be careful not to hang too many 
pictures in one room. Best plan is 
to feature a single outstanding picture, 
as a center of interest, with other pic- 
tures or groupings of pictures subordi- 
nated to it. 

3. It is safer not to hang pictures of 
too different techniques in the same 
room. Etchings and oils, for example, 
are not harmonious together; nor are 
modern and renaissance reproductions. 
A broad bold style of oil painting does 
not go well with a delicate feminine 
watercolor. 

4. Pictures should be hung at eye 
level unless groupings, with furniture 
or other pictures, require a_ slightly 
higher or lower level. For example, 
small framed photographs over a desk 
may be hung at a seated eye-level. 

5. Keep your picture and furniture 
groupings in scale. Don’t place a large 
picture over a small piece of furniture, 
nor vice versa. 

6. The shape of the picture should 
be proportioned to the shape of the wall 
space it fills. Narrow pictures should 
be hung on narrow wall spaces, broad 
pictures on wide walls. 

7. To hang pictures, attach fine wire 
near top and hang on push-pins. (You 
will simply have to reconcile yourself 
to damaging the plaster with this tiny 
tack-hole. Actually the damage is prac- 
tically zero and, if the picture is later 
moved elsewhere, you can easily repair 
the spot.) Be sure the push-pins are 
just below the tip of the picture, so no 
wire will show. If the weight of the 
picture makes it impossible to hang 
from a push-pin, suspend the picture 
from the moulding, by two parallel 
wires—never by one V-shaped wire. 
Wires which show should be as in- 
conspicuous as possible. 

8. When grouping pictures of differ- 
ent sizes, it is a general rule to line 
up the tops. However, if the top line 
of the furniture is straight the group- 
ing may look better if the bottoms of 
the pictures are aligned. (Over) 
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Suggested Pictures for Every Room in the House 











THE Room THE PICTURE THE ARTIST DATES SCHOOL 

Front EntrANCE Hatt 
If the home is informal, the piec- Declaration of Independence John Trumbull 1756-1843 American 
ture should express hospitality, Surrender of Cornwallis John Trumbull 1756-1843 American 
a warm welcome to those who Fighting Temeraire J. M. W. Turner 1775-1851 English 
enter. In a formal home, the Light House at Two Lights Edward Hopper 1882- American 
tone should be colder, with a Landscape—Mt. St. Victoire Cézanne 1839-1906 French 
more dignified picture. 

Living Room 
Living room pictures should be, Portrait of Charles I Van Dyck 1599-1641 Flemish 
as a rule, general in interest and The Fete Watteau 1684-1721 French 
restful in character. They should George Washington Stuart 1755-1828 American 
indicate a certain dignity, the Paris Boulevards Renoir 1841-1919 French 
degree of which is determined Saskia Rembrandt 1606-1669 Dutch 
by the degree of formality of the The Bridge at Arles Van Gogh 1853-1890 Dutch 
room. Landscapes, architecture, Landscape with Cypress Van Gogh 1853-1890 Dutch 
idealized portraits, marine views, After a Summer Shower George Inness 1825-1894 American 
finely woven tapestries, etchings, 
are particularly suitable. 

Dininc Room 
Pictures here should be restful The Wyndham Sisters John S. Sargent 1856-1925 American 
—as an aid to good digestion. The Maryland Hunt Vaughn Filan- 1898- American 
The informal room uses fruit or nery 
flower prints to advantage. The The Mill at Wyk Ruisdael 1628-1682 Dutch 
formal room might use prints Still Life—Apples Cézanne 1839-1906 French 
of French or old English scenes. The Breakfast Manet 1832-1883 French 

KITCHEN 
Don’t overlook the kitchen Kitchen Maid Chardin 1699-1779 French 
walls. A grand opportunity to Dutch Courtyard De Hooch 1629-1684 Dutch 
add to the brightness of the Woman With Plants Grant Wood 1892-1942 American 
kitchen with cheerful subjects 
and gay colors. 

Liprary ” 

Pictures should suggest study Erasmus Holbein 1497-1543 German 
and thought. Etchings, land- New England Country School Winslow Homer 1836-1910 American 
scapes and_ historical scenes, American Gothic Grant Wood 1892-1942 American 
maps, characters from literature, 

are appropriate. 

RecREATION Room ’ ‘ 5 : 
These pictures should be gay, Stag at Sharkey’s George W. 1862-1925 American 
colorful, full of life and fun. Bellows - ani 
The subjects most suitable are High Yaller Reginald Marsh 1896- Fete 
sports, and caricatures. Pinocchio Series Walt Disney 1901- —— 

BepROoMS 
Man’s Bedroom i 5a r - 
aaa : Sa - travel se > i al Lp Eig a foo 
views, hobbies, sports, are good < ey _— ‘2 i 
selections for men. They oui The Smoker on wuainniis — 
like action pictures and maps. 

Woman’s Bedroom : ‘hi Correggio 1494-1534 Italian 

Women are inclined to like ag pia ae tong 1577-1640 Flemish 

copies of old prints; also re- Water Carrier Geya 1746-1828 Spanish 

ligious pictures and _photo- ; 

graphs. Light colors preferred. 

lg = ee eer Long Horn Cattle Sign Remington 1861-1909 American 

life. Rett Sime nal oo oa Huck Finn and Nigger Jim — H. 1889- American 
— te s, a } enton . 

re gma tbert. Pietres, of Two Acrobats with a Dog Please 8 Spanish 

Girl's Bedroom Girl with a Parrot Manet 1832-1883 French 

Daintiness is the keynote for the Carmencita Sargent 1856-1925 American 

young girl’s bedrooms. Colors, Children of the Shell Murillo 1617-1682 Spanish 

mostly pastel. Photographs, 

prints, flower pictures suitable. 

The Nursery 

Use illustrations from Mother Boy with Rabbit Sir Henry Rae- 1756-1823 Scottish 

Goose or a Child’s Garden of burn 

Verses. Pictures should be large Circus Elephants John S. Curry 1897- American 

and hung at child’s eye level. Infant Samuel Reynolds 1723-1792 English 














Thoughtful study of this chart, in conjunction with reproductions of the pictures listed, will develop 
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the student’s judgment in selecting appropriate pictures. The point should be emphasized that, 
although correctness of subject matter is important, many other factors govern the final choice. 
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HA. ome il for Sick: Gems 


66 EW diamond ring? It cer- 
tainly is a beauty!” 

But Betty Smith’s third finger, 
left hand, sports no new piece of 
jewelry, although the lustrous stone 
sparkles like morning dew in the spring 
sunlight. Fact is that Miss Betty has 
properly cleaned her ring—a simple job 
that ought to be a regular part of every 
woman's personal grooming. Yet, alas 
for the jewelers’ art, how many dia- 
monds and other gems of lesser value 
hide their light under a bushel—of dust, 
dried soap and vestiges of cosmetics! 

Grease has a remarkable affinity for 
diamonds. At the sorting tables of the 
South African diamond mines this 
serves a good purpose, because the dia- 
monds can be separated more quickly 
from other minerals in the broken “blue 
ground” by washing it over a greased 
surface to which the diamonds adhere. 
Unfortunately, when diamonds are cut 
and made into jewelry, they maintain 


the same attraction for grease. As a, 


result, any grease a diamond encoun- 
ters—in water, in the atmosphere, or 
on the skin—coats the facets, especially 
the facets on the “pavilion” or back of 
the stone. Then, of course, dust ad- 
heres to the grease. Naturally, such a 
film interferes with the reflection of 
light. The stone loses its fire and looks 
dull and lifeless. 

Most of this filming is unavoidable; 
but there is one preventive measure 
that anyone can adopt. If stone-set 
rings are worn when hands are washed, 
soap invariably catches in the setting 
and adheres to the stone. Protect the 
sparkle of your ring by taking it off 
when you wash your hands. But don’t 
forget to put that ring back on! One 
young lady wears a small safety pin 
inside a pocket or cuff, and takes the 
trouble to pin her ring on it every time 
she washes her hands away from home. 
Another fastens her ring in her hair 
with a bobby pin. Most universal sys- 
tem is to tuck it in your mouth. In any 
case, don’t put your ring on the basin, 
because one fine day, sooner or later, 
you will walk off without it. 

Cleaning a ring, or any other stone- 
Set piece of jewelry, is quick and easy. 
If film on the back of a claw-set stone 
is thick, first wrap an orange-wood 
stick or toothpick with a cotton swab 
soaked with benzine or any other grease 
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solvent, and wipe surfaces you can 
reach. Then scrub the stone and its 
setting with a tooth brush, pure soap 
and hot water. 

Or you may make a cleaning solu- 
tion from the same formula used by 
most jewelers. Into a pint of water 
put one ounce of lump borax, % ounce 
of washing soda and % ounce of Cas- 
tile soap cut into fine shavings. Boil 
the mixture until ingredients are dis- 
solved. When partly cooled, stir in 
2% fluid ounces of aqua ammonia, and 
add enough water to make a total quan- 
tity of two quarts. 

To clean jewelry, place it in an 
agateware or enamelware vessel with 
enough of this solution to cover the 
article completely, and bring to a boil. 
Scrub the jewelry, rinse it in very hot 
water and dry it carefully. Jewelers 
use fine sawdust for drying, but you 
may use a soft cloth if you are very 
careful not to catch it on the prongs of 
the setting. Loose prongs may mean 
lost diamond. 

This cleaning solution will keep in- 
definitely in a tightly stoppered bottle. 
The quantity mentioned should last a 
long time, as the average person will 
need to use it only once a month. 

You may, if you like, buy fully 
equipped jewelry care sets in depart- 
ment stores for about one dollar. These 
include cleaning fluid, sawdust and 
brushes. 

A word of caution here about clean- 
ing costume jewelry: keep it dry. Dip- 
ping glass-set costume jewelry in hot 
water may crack the stones; and if 
stones are held in place by cement or 
paste, the water is likely to loosen 
them. Manufacturers claim that well- 
made rhinestone jewelry, set with sil- 
vered or foil-backed colorless glass 
“brilliants,” may be washed in soap 
and water, but it is better to take no 
chances. The safest cleaning method 
for costume jewelry is to brush it after 
each wearing with a soft dry tooth- 
brush, and wrap it in tissue paper be- 
fore laying away. 

A genuine stone’s exposed portion, 
the crown, is apt to suffer not so much 
from dirt as from scratching, and this 





The current shortage of metals 
increases the importance of car- 
ing for both precious and cos- 
tume jewelry, Keep yours clean 
and shining for the duration 


is especially true for the softer stones 
such as amber, coral, opal, garnet, jade, 
amethyst, rock crystal and topaz quartz. 
Contact with almost any metal surface 
will cause minute scratches in these 
stones, and little can be done to pre- 
vent this inevitable wear. . 

Of course, it is difficult to scratch a 
diamond with anything but another dia- 
mond, because the king of gems is 
about 1000 times harder than amethyst 
and about 12 times harder than sap- 
phire and ruby, which follow next in 
degree of hardness. It is easy to see 
how readily a diamond, a sapphire, a 
ruby or some other exceedingly hard 
stone can scratch a stone of lesser hard- 
ness when the two are thrown together. 
And yet, how often does milady care- 
lessly toss into her jewel box a 
scrambled heap of rings, necklaces and 
bracelets set with stones of all de- 
grees of hardness. 

Proper care of jewels demands a 
well-ordered jewel box. The best box 
to use is one with separate velvet- 
lined compartments for each jewelry 


(Concluded on page 238) 
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This beautifully fashioned egg- 
shell Sheercord wedding dress is 
the star costume in a “stretch- 
the-dollar” corduroy trousseau 
designed to fit the tempo of the 
times by a student at the Trap- 
hagen School of Fashion, New 
York City, The complete trous- 
seau consisting of nine changes 
including wedding gown, travel- 
ing ensemble, street, active and 
spectative sports costumes was 
constructed at a total cost of 
$23.00. The wedding dress has 
a long torso jacket, a slim-lined 
skirt and matching Sheercord 
gloves. Remove the jacket and 
you have the sophisticated eve- 
ning gown shown at the right. 
The handsome shoulder straps 
are made of dime store gold 
braid and self Sheercord braid 





Quality in Corduroy 


By Jessie Caplin, Instructor in Textiles 


General Extension Division, University of Minnesota 


ACH person who writes on textiles is stating a personal point of view 

which seems worth reporting. Each writer has access to different source 

material and has had different personal contacts and opportunities. These 
variations of approach add interest to a study such as this. 

In considering staple fabrics from the consumer’s angle it is obvious that there 
are always at least two qualities of a given fabric. These qualities vary in their 
appeal because of price, style and the practical considerations of serviceability. 
This is true whether the material is bought ready made or as yardage. Varia- 
tions in serviceability are due chiefly to variations in construction and finish. 

To determine the usual variations in a given fabric, samples are assembled 
and prices noted. The samples are examined and the technical literature and 
advertising statements read. Questions may be asked of manufacturers both of 
the fabrics and of the garments. Store stocks are inspected. This takes more 
time than most consumers can give to one problem. They must depend on 
special studies such as this for information which can have a useful application 
to the budget problems of wardrobe and purse. 

The name corduroy is derived from the French term “Corde-du-Roi,” cloth of 
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NOTE THREADY-LOOKING SPACES BETWEEN TUFTS 


kings. This indicates that corduroy was once a uniform for royal service. Now 
cords are the uniform of American youngsters. Why? One answer is style, of 
course. Another is durability. Corduroy’s utility was demonstrated in World 
War I when Allied labor battalions, forestry groups and cavalry men were 
clothed in this work-a-day fabric. Now it has come to the home front to re- 
place wools and other sturdy fabrics needed on the fighting front. 

Many of today’s work and sport garments are made of heavy-duty corduroy. 
A lighter weight corduroy, which is less durable but cooler and easier to wash, 
makes attractive clothing for women and little children. This fine wale corduroy 
is made in both pastel shades and high colors, adding beauty to inherent service- 
ability. 

The durability of lightweight corduroy varies with its construction which 
is described as either “U” tuft or “W” tuft. Each “U” tuft is held in place by 
but one background (warp) yarn and so many rub out or shed in washing. Each 
“W” tuft is firmly anchored by at least three warp yarns. “W” tuft construc- 
tion is always used in the pinwale type of lightweight corduroy and in the heavy 
serviceable corduroy made up into men’s garments. Store people may not be able 
to tell you whether a given piece of corduroy or a given garment is “U” tuft 

r “W” tuft material. But here are two ways you can recognize “U” tuft 
corduroy. Hold the material between you and the light; “U” tuft material will 
show bright vertical streaks between the cords while “W” tuft fabrics will be 
evenly opaque throughout. The second method is to examine the surface; “U” 
tuft corduroys show thready-looking vertical rows between the cords. 

“W” tuft corduroys cost more than those constructed with “U” tufts. How- 
ever price is not to be depended upon as a sign of quality fabric when consider- 
ing high style women’s ready-to-wear. Recently a unit consisting of “U” tuft 
corduroy slacks and a rayon blouse for a young woman was shown at $19.95, 
a price out of proportion to the value of the fabric. Even in pinwale corduroy 
the price of yardage and ready-to-wear will vary depending on whether one or 
more of the anchoring yarns is paired thus using four, five or six yarns for the 
ground and so making a firmer and slightly heavier material. One must remem- 
ber, too, that bargain prices may be due to merchandising conditions such as old 
season lots (style and color), basement merchandising (job lots and remnants) 


and seasonal sales. (Continued on page 242) 
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CUTTING LESS LIABLE TO HURT GROoUWD 








MADE OF 100% AMERICAN COTTON COMBED YARNS 


Trade Mark Reg x U.S. Pat. Of, 


YOU HAVE JUST BOUGHT A GARMENT OF 
THE 
FINEST PINWALE 


CORDU RS LILA 


Rex. U.S, Pat. 
FAST PILE 
21 RIBS TO THE INCH 
5%, OUNCES 
WASHABLE 


WILL NOT SHRINK OUT OF FIT* 


a tabuc 


by CROMPTON 





The “U” tuft corduroy construc- 
tion sketched above left shows 
why this material is cheap and 
must be handled carefully so 
that tufts are not rubbed out. 
The “W” tuft corduroy ebove 
right uses more yarn and so 
makes a heavier, warmer and 
more durable material, Note 
how the tufts are locked in place 
and that the ground is com- 
pletely covered, This construc- 
tion is used for all pinwale and 
heavy-duty corduroys. The gar- 
ment label directly above gives 
essential information on fiber, 
construction and care 












































































































































































































































































































School Lunch Tidbits 


* A recent survey of the food habits 
of 6,000 school children reveals that 50 
per cent have inadequate breakfasts 
and 20 per cent have no breakfast. 
Does the school lunch take up the 
slack? 


* The annual Conference of Food 
Service Directors will be held at the 
John Marshall Hotel, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, November 5, 6 and 7. 

The conference is for school cafe- 
teria managers, persons employed in 
industrial, institutional, college dormi- 
tory and private school lunchrooms and 
hospital dietitians. The keynote of the 
meeting will be Ways in Which Food 
Service Directors Can Help to Main- 
tain Normal Nutrition in Wartime in 
the Face of Scarcities, Rationing, Price 
Increases and Shortages of Equipment 
and Personnel. 


* The March issue of Hawaii Farm 
and Home and a copy of the April 14 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin arrived here 
May 7. According to these publications 
Caroline Edwards, Territorial Super- 
visor of Home Economics Education 
and a member of our advisory staff, 
has been appointed Director of Emer- 
gency Feeding in the Office of Civilian 
Defense. (See her community feeding 
plans in the April PracticaL Home 
Economics). 


Due to Mrs. Edwards’ foresight, it 
was possible to serve an emergency 
meal to 2,500 persons at 4:30 p.m. on 
December 7. The next day the num- 
ber served under the supervision of 
Mrs. Edwards’ staff of cafeteria man- 
agers, homemaking teachers and volun- 
teer food helpers jumped to 10,000 
and, by December 31, 112,000 regular 
and supplementary meals had been 
served. These cost a total of $20,000 
or about 25 cents a meal. Those fed in- 
cluded medical personnel, civilian de- 
fense workers, Hawaii territorial 
guards, regular soldiers and 16,000 
evacuees. 


Mrs. Edwards, in paying tribute to 
the workers said, ‘““The superb manner 
in which all cafeteria managers re- 
sponded to calls during the night of De- 
cember 7 and continuously since is an 
achievement that has made history. No 
requests for meals were left unfilled. 
Of the thousands sent to schools for 
shelter, all were served adequate hot 
meals, as well as being given the most 
possible physical comfort.” 
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* To stretch supplies of spices that 
used to come from the Far East, a 50 
per cent cut in deliveries to dealers has 
been imposed for white pepper, allspice, 
cinnamon, cloves, ginger, nutmeg and 
mace. The cut should make present 
supplies, that normally disappear in 6 
to 9 months, last twice that long. 


* The Restaurant Management maga- 
zine initiated a Food for Victory cam- 
paign in the May issue which should be 
of special interest to every school lunch 
director. Following the five-point pro- 
gram outlined in the campaign emblem 
illustrated below, Restaurant Manage- 


QUANTITY COOKERY COMMITTEE 


=> Buy Food Wisely 

=> Plan Balanced Menus 
=> Prepare Scientifically 
=> Serve Professionally 


iy? Guard Against Waste 
Poe 
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ment devotes a complete page to each 
point. These pages are filled with prac- 
tical suggestions for improving quantity 
cookery and food service. 


* Many school lunch managers are ob- 
taining better cooperation and use of 
school cafeteria equipment through the 
simple expedient of planned pupil tours 
“behind the scenes.” Schedules are ar- 
ranged so that an entire class may be 
shown the inside workings of the lunch- 
room, with particular emphasis on their 
class theme. For example: a commer- 
cial class would be particularly inter- 
ested in the accounting system; a biol- 
ogy class, in the sanitation problems; 
an art class, in the color and arrange- 
ment of food and posters. 


* The provision of hot school lunches 
for children in Great Britain has been 
much extended since the war. The 
Government now makes a maximum 
grant of 95 per cent of the cost to the 
Local Authority for this purpose, and 
it is planned to feed 1,000,000 children 
by July, 1942. All meals are given at 
cost price and children of necessitous 
parents receive them free of charge. 
Seven out of every ten children receive 
milk at a reduced price at school, be- 
yond the rationed allowance, and a 
large proportion receive it free. 





A Professional Code of Ethics 
for Institution Managers 


* The executive should be continually conscious of the broad social sig- 
nificance of her work and of its effects on the health, efficiency and hap- 
piness of her patrons and co-workers. 


* She should keep herself in good physical and mental health, that she 
may be poised and adequate in all situations. 


* She should aim to realize the objectives and purposes of the institution. 
* Executives should adhere faithfully and impartially to the rules and 


regulations of the institution. 


* The executive should keep abreast of her profession. 
* She should adopt and incorporate in her institution the best of progres- 


sive practices and standards. 


* She should keep informed concerning all legislation affecting her pro- 
fession, such as labor, health and sanitation statutes, and preserve such 


laws as are enacted. 


* An executive retiring from an institution should leave filed with the 
institution such records and reports as will guide her successor. 

* Criticisms of an institution or predecessor should be a professional 
evaluation and should be given only with the intent of serving the best 
interests of the institution and to those entrusted with the accomplish- 


ing of that end. 


—Fern Gleiser, head of the Institution Management Department, Iowa State College, 


in the May 1942 lowa HomMEMAKER. 
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Garden Programs 
for School Lunches 


There are several agencies and or- 
ganizations, both public and private, on 
the National, state and local levels 
which are making and can continue to 
make, definite contributions to the 
school garden program. They are able 
to assist in one or more of the follow- 
ing ways: promoting the program; 
providing educational consultants, staff 
members, service, equipment, supplies 
and literature. 

Among the Federal, state and local 
agencies which offer such services are 
the following: 


1. FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 
Office of Defense Health and Wel- 
fare Services 
National Youth Administration 
U. S. Office of Education 


2. FEDERAL Works AGENCY 
Works Projects Administration 


3. U. S. Depr. or AGRICULTURE 

Agricultural Marketing Administra- 
tion 
Bureau of Home Economics 
Extension Service 
Farm Security Administration 
Rural Electrification Administration 
—F.S.A. Circular No. 210 


* LisTEN TO CONSUMER TIME over 
NBC stations every Saturday at 12:15 
p.m. EWT if you want authentic ad- 
vice and information on the new war 
orders affecting daily living. 


The above emblem, designed by 
Walt Disney, will be used as a 
sticker to label American food 
products enroute to the allies, 
It shows an American eagle on 
guard over a cargo boat, fight- 
ing off an attacking Axis bomb- 
er. The stars represent the four 
freedoms of the Atlantic Charter 
—the freedom of speech and 
expression, freedom of worship, 
freedom from want and free- 
dom from fear. 











The New “Penny” Milk Program 
Takes Effect At Once 


More milk for more school children is one of the objects of the new, 
simplified requirements for the “penny” milk program, just issued by 
the Agricultural Marketing Administration, reports the Consumers’ 
Counsel Division of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Under the new rules, any school or sponsoring group, like a woman’s 
club, PTA, or civic organization, can get a “penny” milk program started 
for its school children by signing an agreement with the Agricultural 
Marketing Administration. This agreement provides that the school or 
sponsoring group must pay the dairies which pasteurize, bottle and deliver 
the milk to the school, while AMA pays the farmers who supply the 
milk. It’s up to the school or group to decide how to get the money for 
its share in the plan. They can give the milk to the children free, paying 
the cost themselves, or they can charge each child a penny a half-pint, 
but no more, for the milk. The school or local group must take responsi- 
bility for making the arrangements with the dairies and for serving the 
milk in the school. 

You can apply to the nearest regional office of the AMA at Dallas, 
Milwaukee, San Francisco, or Philadelphia, or direct to the Agricultural 
Marketing Administration, U. §. Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C., if you want to take advantage of these new simpler require- 
ments for getting “penny” milk for the children of your schools. They 
take effect right away for the rest of this school year and the beginning 


of next. 
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The OPA Places a 
Ceiling On Food Prices 


The Office of Price Administration 
order of April 28 states that the foods 
listed below may not be sold at more 
than the top price charged for each type 
of food in March, 1942. 

Most processed foods, that is, foods 
manufactured or prepared in some way 
not by a farmer. 

Imported foods, like bananas, spices, 
sugar, coffee, tea. 

Milk and cream at retail, and ice 
cream at wholesale and retail. 

Canned and frozen fruits and vege- 
tables. 

Beef and pork and their products. 

Canned and pickled fish. 

Most dried fruits. 

Most dried vegetables. 

Peanuts. 

Bread, bakery products, packaged 
cake mixes, packaged flour mixes. 

No fixed price has been set on the 
following list of foods: 

Most raw foods, that is, foods as 
they come from the farm. 

Butter, cheese, evaporated and con- 
densed milk. 

Fresh fruits and vegetables. 

Eggs and poultry. 

Lamb and mutton. 

Fresh fish and fresh seafood. 

Dried prunes. 

Dried beans. 

All other nuts. 

All other flours including enriched 
flours. 

Wuat Price Critincs MEAN 

. What is a price ceiling? 

. It’s the top price that any seller is 
permitted, by law, to charge you, 
and that you as a buyer will have 
to pay during the war. 

. Does it mean one price for the same 
article everywhere, or does each 
person who is in the business of 
selling something have his own sell- 
ing price? 

. Every seller has his own ceiling 
price, the highest price he charged 
anyone in your “class of purchaser” 
last March. That means if you 
were getting a discount, as a nurse 
gets discounts in a drug store, you 
should continue to get it. 

. Does a seller have to charge the 
ceiling price? 

. No. He may charge you anything 
under the ceiling but he must not 
charge one cent more. 
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Enforcing the od era 


OOD processed in an unclean 
poe may contain little or 

much filth. Food processed un- 
der insanitary conditions, whether con- 
taminated little or much, if shipped 
within the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, is 
seized. Being esthetically repugnant 
and potentially dangerous, such food is 
quickly removed from the market. 

In addition to having his shipments 
of filthy food seized, the responsible 
person may be prosecuted and, if con- 
victed, may be fined or jailed, or both, 
at the discretion of the court. If 
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neither seizure of his shipments nor 
criminal prosecution induces the food 
processor to clean up his factory and 
operate in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of sanitary science, the court may 
grant an injunction that will put him 
out of business until he is prepared to 
operate in accordance with the law. 
Injunction proceedings are necessary 
only occasionally. Seizure action is 
usually effective. 

Authority in the Federal Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act of 1938 to stop ship- 
ment within its jurisdiction of food 
processed or handled under insanitary 








The United States Food and 


Drug Administration maintains 
both a bacteriological and a 
pharmacological laboratory. The 
bacteriologist on the left is ex- 
amining seafood to determine its 
freedom from decomposition. 
The photo above shows testing 
to determine potency of drugs 
and the effect on animal health 
of food adulterants 


By Fred B. Linton 


Assistant to the Commissioner 
Food and Drug Administration 
Washington, D. C. 


“Seed Abd 


conditions is but one of several new 
provisions that enable the Food and 
Drug Administration to do a better job 
for consumers than was possible under 
any previous Federal food law. 

The law of 1906 was one of the first 
Federal acts aimed to regulate com- 
merce primarily in the interest of con- 
sumers. It was a long step forward in 
Federal regulation. Through its en- 
forcement many of the more common 
and flagrant forms of adulteration and 
misbranding were greatly reduced or 
entirely eliminated. However, new 
forms of adulteration came into prac- 
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An inspector of the Food and 
Drug Administration samples 
casks of cod liver oil before per- 
mitting entry from abroad. On 
the right, a chemist analyzes 
canned vegetables and fruits 


tice which the old Act could not reach. 
The Act of 1906 with its amendments 
did not apply to cosmetics. It was in- 
effective in eliminating false therapeu- 
tic claims for proprietary medicines. It 
provided no direct control over sanitary 
conditions in food or drug factories. 
The penalties were too light to furnish 
effective deterrents to the deliberate 
violator. 

The new Act of 1938 carried over 
all the better provisions of the Act of 
1906 and added many new provisions 
that make it a most effective instrument 
for the protection of consumers. The 
new Act, however, does not apply to 
advertising in newspapers, magazines or 
over the radio. Such advertising is sub- 
ject to laws enforced by the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

The use of raw materials unfit for 
food because of little or much decom- 
position is another problem in food-law 
enforcement. A considerable degree of 
decomposition can be masked in proc- 
essing and so be concealed from con- 
sumers. Fish, for instance, that no 
housewife would accept because of 
spoilage may be processed into a seem- 
ingly palatable product. After process- 
ing, only an expert may be able to de- 
tect decomposition. 

Since the Federal Food, Drug and 
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Cosmetic Act was passed in 1938 thou- 
sands of shipments of filthy or decom- 
posed food have been seized and so 
cleared from the channels of commerce. 
During the past fiscal year seizures 
were made of shipments of raw coffee 
filthy from dock sweepings, coffee sub- 
stitutes infested with insects, flour and 
cornmeal containing weevils, bakery 
products and candy made under insani- 
tary conditions, butter made from un- 
fit cream, cheese infested with insects, 
and rotten eggs and egg products. Seiz- 
ures were also made of shipments of 
spoiled fish, shrimp and lobsters; of in- 
sect-infested fruit and fruit products; 
of nuts contaminated with filth; of to- 
mato products made of partially rot- 
ten tomatoes; of diseased or decom- 
posed poultry. 

As a result of the many seizures, sev- 
eral criminal prosecutions, and a few 
injunctions, the food on the market to- 

(Continued on page 234) 
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OR you who live on farms, the 
k summer’s work is already cut out 

—gardening, harvesting and con- 
serving. And this year you will be 
joined by thousands of other young 
boys and girls from America’s cities and 
towns, all set to do their bit for Uncle 
Sam. Many of these city folk are un- 
accustomed to farm life. Make it easy 
for them. 

For you who must remain in the 
city, the summer offers different but 
equally valuable opportunities to help 
in the fight for freedom. 

One thing you can do is to write to 
the boys and girls you know who are 
off on farms. Many of them will be 
away from home for the first time. You 
have no idea how much mail - from 
friends will mean to them. 

Make these letters as interesting as 
you can, of course. But be most care- 
ful to omit any news which could pos- 
sibly cause anxiety or homesickness. 
Occasionally include a surprise with the 
letter—a small gift or a clipping from 
the home town newspaper. 

Keeping people from becoming lonely 
is part of the morale building program. 
Keep your chin up and their spirits high. 
This is a war intended to work havoc 
on the nerves of civilians. We must do 
everything possible to counteract the 
strain. 


ORALE really begins at home. 
You are the soldiers of the home 
Soldiers, you know, must take 
So, when you find your “of- 


front. 
orders. 
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Wanted: Morale Builders 


Students: Apply Uncle Sam 


By Mary Eloise Stone 


Home Economics Teacher, Madison Junior High School, 
Syracuse, New York 


ficers” — father, mother, employer — 
abrupt in their requests and impatient 
with your foibles or mistakes, try to 
keep calm. 

Keep in mind, too, that this is one 
way your elders show the strain they 
are under. Instead of balking or go- 
ing on a strike, show that you can 
take it. Try to foresee ways of help- 
ing so that they won’t have to ask you. 
Above all, hold back that snappy re- 
tort until you are by yourself. If neces- 
sary, go make your bed and relieve your 
feelings by punching the pillows. 

Use the same tactics if older sisters 
are “edgy.” And remember, this is no 
time to tease them about their love life. 

It’s a temptation, too, if you’ve been 
treated harshly, to handle someone else 
in the same manner. Watch this in 
your dealings with younger family 
members. Earn your wings by pa- 
tience. 


OOK after the small fry. Much 

4 of your summer may well be spent 
in charge of youngsters whose mothers 
work at defense jobs or do Red Cross 
service. 

In any emergency children should be 
spared all the nervousness possible. 
This is particularly important in war- 
time so prepare to do a soldierly job. 
If you are upset by any turn of events, 
pull yourself together before you meet 
your charges. Children are quick to 
sense tension. That is one reason they 
may act perverse on such occasions. 

Disturbing subjects should be care- 
fully avoided in conversations carried 
on in the presence of children or with- 
in their hearing. Even toddlers soon 
sense when voices are suddenly lowered 
as they approach. 





Young children are easily over- 


excited. Reading spooky tales to them 


has been considered out of date for 
some time now. ‘Try, instead, some of 
the cunningly illustrated new books for 
little children such as “Cinder,” by 
Romney Gay. Four and five-year olds 
are intrigued with this story of how a 


EARN YOUR WINGS 


lost pet kitten was found in a pocket. 

They also love to hear about “when 
you were little” and will listen to the 
same tales over and over. The library 
can advise you on poems as well as 
stories which appeal to youngsters of 
any age. 

Anyone who is to spend much time 
with children needs to know how to 
cope with cuts, sprains, burns, nose- 
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bleeds, blisters, mosquito bites and bee 
stings. Furthermore, you can never 
tell when a fullfledged first aid course 
will come in handy. Better safe than 
sorry when looking after young ad- 
venturers. 








NONE OF a | 


HAT about your own morale? 
The war brings all of us addi- 
tional personal problems. An _ ever- 
growing one is the boy shortage which 
threatens to curtail summer activities. 
Unless you do something about it, this 
means empty hours galore. Better start 
now to plan other recreational activi- 
ties. ; 
Use some of your “idle” hours to de- 
velop new hobbies, to read good books 
or to do those things you have “never 
had time to do before.” And don’t feel 
sorry for yourself! 


xk * 


Student Clubs to Meet at 
the AHEA Convention 


The Massachusetts Student Clubs ex- 
tend a most cordial invitation to all 
members of affliated student clubs to 
come to Boston and enjoy the meetings, 
trips and special events scheduled for 
them during the AHEA Convention. 

Representatives of both college and 
high school student home economics 
clubs will be billeted at the Brunswick 
Hotel for their three-day meeting, June 
22, 23 and 24. Reservations should be 
made directly with the hotel, giving 
date of arrival and departure and stat- 
ing whether high school or college 


Reports from the Rag Bag 


Little Suzie wears the pants in our 
family. Her mother has just made over 
a pair of Dad’s worn-out trousers. Af- 
ter ripping them apart, she washed 
each piece carefully and pressed it dry 
under a turkish towel. This freshened 
the cloth and made it easy to work 
with. Then she used an old skirt of 
Suzie’s as a pattern to cut a simple 
gored skirt. There was even material 
left for set-in pockets, “just like 
Dad’s.” 

Then Mother had an_ inspiration. 
She took two worn rayon dresses from 
me and combined them to make one 
Sunday-best that looks brand new. But 
that was only the start. She made a 
jumper for herself from a dress that 
had worn sleeves and a jumper for 
Suzie from a discarded skirt. The skirt 
wasn’t really worn; Mother had just 


grown too big for it. 

The baby needed a sweater. Another 
rummage in me yielded a faded blue 
bouclé suit that was quite out-of-date. 
Now it has been unraveled, washed, 
tinted and reknitted. The baby wears 
it like a Powers’ model. 

Then there was that college blazer 
which has burdened me for many a 
year. That has gone into a coat fer 
young Frank. Looks very well, too. 
And the only cost was for bright gilt 
military buttons. 

It’s surprising the number of odds 
and ends of good material still stored 
in me. I just counted two zips, seven 
hooks and eyes, eleven snaps and three 
beautiful pearl buttons. Oh, well, guess 
we rag bags are coming into our own. 
Good pickings! 

Esmerelda Ragbag 
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conserve food. 


custodian service. 


A Mark Keppel High School in Alhambra, Los An- 


geles County, California, the student body is making 
a concerted effort to save both materials and man power. 
The student council drew up this pledge containing twenty 
items related to school activities: 
A. I will cooperate in conserving materials by: 


1. Closing doors to save heat. 

. Adjusting window shades to save electricity. 

. Being careful of soap and paper towels in the lavatory 
to save these materials. 

. Taking better care of my present clothes to save materials. 

. Saving all pieces of old metal. 

. Using less paper, pencils and ink in school. 

. Getting to class on time to save paper on tardy slips. 

. Eating all my food and throwing nothing away, to help 


9. Returning my cold drink bottles to canteen to save glass. 
10. Walking whenever possible to conserve gasoline. 
11. Driving carefully to conserve rubber. 
12. Saving and reusing paper bags to conserve paper. 
B. I will aid to conserve man power by: 
1. Cooperating in all blackouts to conserve man power. 
2. Picking up lunch bags to conserve custodian service. 
3. Not throwing gum in drinking fountains to conserve 





4. Picking up my tray in cafeteria to conserve workers. 


group. The cost is $1.50 per person, 
. Putting apple cores and candy wrappings in trash cans to 


per day, with four students in each 
room. 


Ww 


save custodian service. 

will further cooperate by: 
. Buying defense stamps whenever possible. 
. Being sure that when passing on information about the 


a 


— 


The Home Economics Department in 
Willcox, Arizona, has a victory bulle- 
tin board entitled “Women on _ the 
Home Front.” Here, the girls post 
suggestions for saving, conserving and 
using economic goods to advantage. 


N 


war it’s true. 
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Photo by Eleanor Neugass, Skidmore ’42 


E dscdilten in Wartime 


HE creation of the Manpower 
Commission will affect every 
teacher and every student from 
the elementary school through the uni- 
versity. It will mean, undoubtedly, the 
expansion of vocational training facili- 
ties on a scale hitherto unknown in 
any other country in the world, and it 
will include a greater number of 


women in the training program. 


* * * 


School plants and personnel will be 
mobilized for war this summer, if poli- 
cies of the Office of Education War- 
time Commission are carried out. 

In a report approved April 27, the 
Education Wartime Commission urges 
each school system to offer day and 
evening summer training courses, tai- 
lored to specifications of the needs of 
armed forces and war production. It 
urges courses in mathematics, science, 
English and social studies, pointed to 
the specific needs of the armed forces 
in war production; aviation education; 
nursing, nutrition and first aid; and 
physical fitness courses. It urges schools 
to set up information services on ra- 
tioning programs, air raid warden serv- 
ices and recreation; to salvage scrap; 
to sell war stamps and bonds; to set 
up nursery schools, kindergartens and 
playgrounds for mothers employed in 


war jobs. 
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Twenty-five superintendents of 
Massachusetts schools have reported to 
the State Department of Education 
that they have 43 vacancies among their 
teaching forces which they are unable 
to fill. Sixty-three superintendents have 
reported having had difficulty finding 
enough teachers to staff schools in 
Massachusetts communities this year. 

The state of Massachusetts is now 
toying with a proposal to register all 
married women with teaching expe- 
rience. Then they would be drafted to 
fill the vacancies rapidly being caused 
by men teachers called into the service. 


* * * 


The five women and a man who 
make up the commuting faculty of the 
Harding Township School, New Jer- 
sey, have tossed up their jobs at the 
little red school house because of the 
tire and gasoline shortage. The teach- 
ers had considered living near the school 
but found apartment rentals high be- 
cause of nearby war industries. 


* * * 


Children in Wartime will be the cen- 
tral theme of the 16th Iowa Confer- 
ence on Child Development and Par- 
ent Education which will be held in 
Iowa City on June 16 and 17. 


* * * 





During Consumer Week at Skid- 
more College, students, faculty 
and townspeople participated in 
a Saratoga Town Meeting. Dr. 
Mabelle Blake of the Consumer 
Division, OPA, spoke 


Skidmore Trains Students 
for Service 


Recalling the wasted time and effort 
during the first World War when mil- 
lions of American women volunteered 
their services, with only a small num- 
ber trained to render skilled assistance, 
women’s colleges throughout the coun- 
try are now preparing their students for 
leadership and service in many fields. 

Skidmore College is training students 
for service necessary in the national 
effort and equipping them with specific 
skills needed in civilian wartime activi- 
ties. 

Under the slogan—Learn, Work, 
Serve, Give—the Skidmore community 
is organized for civilian war work along 
the lines recommended by the OCD. 
The organization includes a Defense 
Council, a Volunteer Office and a num- 
ber of committees composed of faculty 
and students. An enrollment of every 
person on the campus gives information 
in regard to individual skills and in- 
terests. The Volunteer Office, staffed 
by student volunteers, serves as an in- 
formation and placement center. 

This program of war activities on 
the campus is put into action through 
the following working committees: Air 
Raid Protection, Blood Donations, 
Books for Military Camps, Child Care 
Unit, Community Recreation, Defense 
Stamps and Bonds, Economy and Con- 
servation, Education and Morale, 
Emergency Medical Unit, Fellowship 
Fund, First Aid, Health, Home Nurs- 
ing, Nutrition, Publicity and Posters, 
Secretarial Service, Sewing and Cloth- 
ing Repair Service. 


Dates to Remember 


June 14—Flag Day. 

June 21—Father’s Day. 

June 21 to 25—American Home Eco- 
nomics Association Convention, Hotel 
Statler, Boston. 

June 28 to July 2—National Education 
Association Convention, Denver. 

July 4—Independence Day. 

July 8 to 10—3rd New England Con- 
ference on Tomorrow’s Children in 
connection with Harvard Summer 
School, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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TWO MOTION PICTURES 
WITH SOUND 


New! “Facts about Fabrics,” a basic 
story of fabrics—their yarns, construc- 
tions, dyes and finishes. Running time, 
26 minutes, 16 mm. or 35 mm. size. 

“Fashion's Favorite” is the Du Pont 
motion picture that shows what rayon 
is, how it is made, and its principal char- 
acteristics fromaconsumerangle. 16mm. 
or 35 mm. Running time, 33 minutes. 


Du Pont supplies the film only. 


Projector and operator are not furnished. 


RAYON DIVISION, E. I. 
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THREE-COLOR WALL CHART 


A visual story of rayon from cellulose to yarn. 
Actual yarn samples are attached. Size 35" x 23", 
mounted and varnished to prevent curling or 
soil. For teachers in high schools and colleges. 


BOOKLET for STUDENTS 
Top booklet, ‘Facts about Fabrics,” 
condenses the information shown in the 
newest Du Pont fabric film. 20 pages 
with illustrations. 


RAY@R YARN 
rivy 


“Rayon Today” is a handy 16-page 
illustrated booklet that tells the story of 
rayon yarns and how they are made. 


DETAILED HANDBOOK for TEACHERS 


This fact book is for teachers in high schools and 
colleges only. Complete information about rayon 
from yarn production to consumer use. 20 pages, 
well illustrated. Stiff covers are lacquered. 


{hove booklets are free in limited quant- 


ties for student distribution. 
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N.B. 


Hat the foods that help 





HOME ECONOMISTS! THIS ADVERTISEMENT IN COLOR HAS ALREADY BEEN PUBLISHED BY KRAFT 


U.S. Official Food Guide shows you which foods 


can help protect and build strong citizens 











Every day, eat this way 


MILK and MILK PRODUCTS... 
at least a pint 


for everyone — 
more for chil- 
dren—or cheese 


or evaporated 
or dried milk. 
ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT 
. of raw cab- 
bage or salad 
greens—at least 
one of these. 


GREEN or YELLOW VEGETABLES 


- « - one big 

helping or more 

—some raw, 
4 some cooked. 


OTHER VEGETABLES, FRUIT 
- potatoes, 
other vege- 
tables or fruits 
in season. 


BREAD and CEREAL 
. whole 
grain products 
or enriched 
white bread 
and flour. 


MEAT, POULTRY or FISH 

—_ . . . dried beans, 

peas or nuts 
occasionally. 


- at least 3 
or 4a week, 
cooked any 
way you choose 
—or in “made”’ 
dishes. 


BUTTER and OTHER 

SPREADS 

CeD> a —- 
Bre. = ric ats, pea- 
EZ nut butter, and 


similar spreads. 


Then eat other foods you also like 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE HEALTH AND WELFARE SERVICES 
PAUL V. McNUTT, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON, D.C 
Property of Federal Security Agency, may be reproduced by permission only 








Aw OVER AMERICA the call rings 
out: “Eat the right foods every day 
... the foods for strength . . . stam- 
ina... vitality!”’ That’s the way to 
build a victorious nation. 

To help you choose the right foods... 
to help homemakers plan meals that will 
make the nation stronger... our govern- 
ment has established this Food Guide. 
It shows you which foods are essential 
—the ones you should eat every day. 

Statistics show that in the past only 
about one-fourth of our nation has been 
choosing a well-balanced diet . . . a diet 
that produces maximum efficiency. 

But today, we must have men and 
women with keen eyes, strong bodies, 
steady nerves, buoyant spirits! Our 
growing children must eat the foods 
that will build strong bodies to meet 
the great challenge of the future! Never 
in the history of this free land has a well- 
balanced diet been so vitally important. 
Strong Americans today... strong 
Americans tomorrow . are every 
bit as important as bombers, tanks, 
ships! 

Will you join this crusade for a 
stronger America? Then clip Uncle 
Sam’s Food Guide now! Keep it in your 
pocket to help you order meals in a 
restaurant. Pin it up in the kitchen to 
guide your meal-planning. 

Remember . . . every day, three 
times a day ... you can help make 
America strong. 





Months before this nation was at war, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture called on America's dairymen 
to go on an “emergency basis”. More milk was 
vital—and more cheese. America’s 5,000,000 
dairy farmers responded at once. In 1941 cheese 
production totaled over 120 millions of pounds 
more than in the previous year! 


Today cheese is listed as one of the recom- 
mended foods in Uncle Sam's Food Guide. Thanks 
to the dairy farmers who cooperated with our 
foresighted government and with cheese pro- 
ducers, America has enough cheese . . . enough 
for our armed forces, for the needs of our allies, 
and for good nutrition on the Home Front! 
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IN NATIONAL MAGAZINES — IN SUPPORT OF THE GOVERNMENT'S NUTRITION PROGRAM 


Unele Sam oaye: ERT CHEESE! Cheese Cele Sam oaye: EAT VEGETABLES! If your 


supplies important milk nutrients in concentrated family is not too enthusiastic about eating their vegetables, 
form. For instance, six ounces of American cheddar watch them go for vegetables served in a rich cheese sauce. 
supply as much calcium and phosphorus as a whole Make that sauce the easy way . . . with a smooth-melting Kraft 
quart of milk. These are essential minerals; they help pasteurized process cheese. In ihe top of a double boiler simply 
build and maintain sound teeth and bones. Cheese also melt 4% pound of Kraft Cheese (Old English brand for sharp 
helps supply milk protein for strong muscles. It is an cheddar flavor; Kraft American for mellow cheddar flavor; or 
excellent food source of vitamin A, And it’s a fine the cheese food, Velveeta, for mild cheddar goodness). When 
energy food, too. For these important reasons cheese the cheese has melted, stir in 14 cup of milk. Like magic you 
should be considered a menu-mainstay. have a rich cheese sauce . . . smooth as satin! 





FOR MELLOW CHEDDAR FLAVOR 
..- KRAFT AMERICAN! 





Uncle Sam oaye: ERT SALADS! Do 
your men-folks need a little coaxing on that one? 
Then add cheese to your salads to add enticing 
flavor as well as food value. Any of the Kraft 
cheddar varieties, diced or cut in long slim strips; 
or the nut-sweet Kraft Swiss or Kraft Brick. 


This delicious cheese food gives you important milk 
nutrients in concentrated form. Velveeta is rich in 
milk minerals; helps supply milk protein. It’s a fine 
energy food. An excellent food source of Vitamins 
A and G. And Velveeta is digestible as milk itself. 
Use Velveeta to bolster the nutrition of your meals 
many different ways—this cheese food spreads, 
slices, toasts, and melts to perfection! 
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Enforcing the Federal 
Food Act 


(Continued from page 227) 





day is freer from filth and decomposi- 
tion than at any previous time. The 
sanitary conditions in hundreds of small 
food processing plants, and in some 
larger ones, have been greatly im- 
proved. Factories have been remodeled 
and a few entirely rebuilt. 

Not only in improving sanitary con- 
ditions and in eliminating filth and de- 
composition from food has the Act of 
1938 been effective. The food supply 
of the Nation is in all respects more 
wholesome and more truthfully and 
more informatively labeled. 

Most producers and processors of 
foods are as eager to furnish clean, 
wholesome, truthfully labeled products 
as consumers are to receive them. 
Many of them support research and 
control laboratories to insure safety and 
to improve the quality of their prod- 
ucts. They voluntarily comply with the 
law and support the Food and Drug 
Administration in enforcing the Act 
against the narrow fringe in each in- 
dustry that yield only to compulsion. 

The Act is also a factor in promo- 
ting standard potency in pharmaceuti- 
cals prescribed by physicians. Some 
pharmaceuticals are used in the treat- 
ment of the most dangerous diseases 
where even slight variations might be 
fatal. The Act is likewise responsible 
for eliminating from the market many 
proprietary preparations and therapeu- 
tic devices falsely labeled as remedies 
for diseases in the treatment of which 
they are worthless. Eyelash dyes made 
of ingredients that caused blindness and 
permanent waving solutions made of 
materials that caused injury and even 
death have been seized under the Act. 


War No Excuse for Debasement 


The task that now challenges Fed- 
eral, state and city food and drug of- 
ficials, as well as leaders in the food 
and drug industries, is to prevent the 
disturbing and disrupting influences of 
war from lowering the standards al- 
ready attained and, in spite of obstacles 
unavoidable in time of a worldwide 
war, to continue to improve the safety 
and the quality of food and drug prod- 
ucts. To meet this challenge increased 
vigilance and resourcefulness are re- 
quired. 

Under pressure to produce more and 
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more food and drugs for the armed 
forces, for our allies and for civilian 
needs, some manufacturers may _ be- 
come prone to cut corners, to condone 
careless practices in the way of sani- 
tation, and to accept and use unfit raw 
material. Shortage of skilled labor 
through the operation of the draft may 
make a further contribution to slipshod 
methods and inadequate processing. 
Actual sabotage may occur in manu- 
facturing plants. Substitutes for ordi- 
narily plentiful food and medicinal in- 
gredients may be surreptitiously em- 
ployed. 

Food and drug law-enforcement of- 


 ficials hold that the national emergency 


offers no justification for the debase- 
ment of foods and drugs. On the con- 
trary, redoubled efforts must be made 
to provide the military forces, the allies 
and the civilian population with prod- 
ucts which are sound and free from de- 
basement. 

As was the case in the first world 
war, rumors to the effect that foods 
and drugs have been poisoned by enemy 
agents are prevalent. Experience in the 
first world conflict, and so far in the 
present one, demonstrates that these 
are usually the result of hysteria and 
without foundation. It is the respon- 
sibility of food officials, however, to 
investigate promptly all such rumors 
and to keep the public advised of their 
findings. A woman in Massachusetts, 
for instance, reported that she had 
found glass in a can of Japanese crab- 
meat. Investigation by the Food and 
Drug Administration revealed that lo- 
cal authorities had found that the trans- 
parent crystals which she mistook for 
glass were soluble crystals of mag- 
nesium 
wise known as struvite, which occa- 
sionally form naturally in canned sea 
food, whether foreign or domestic. Be- 
ing soluble they are not harmful in the 
small quantity found in a single can. 
These crystals are soluble in warm 
vinegar or dilute muriatic acid, a sim- 
ple way to differentiate from glass, 
which is insoluble. Others have made 
similar reports to various field stations 
of the Food and Drug Administration. 

While the possibility of food poison- 
ing by enemy agents is exceedingly re- 
mote, there have been in the past and 
no doubt will continue to be food- 
poisoning outbreaks from other causes. 
Even in peacetimes there are occasional 
outbreaks of food poisoning due to ac- 
cidental contamination resulting from 
carelessness or insanitary practices in 
the factory or in the home. These are 


ammonium phosphate, other- 





always investigated by the Food ana 
Drug Administration to learn their 
cause and to determine whether any 
food subject to the Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act is involved. 


Organized for Effective 
Enforcement 


The Food and Drug Administration 
utilizes the services of a staff of spe- 
cialists trained in administration, in 
chemistry, in bacteriology, in pharma- 
cology, in toxicology, in different 
branches of medicine, in pathology, in 
technology and in sanitary science. The 
staff not only applies the general prin- 
ciples and established facts already de- 
veloped by these sciences, but also as- 
certains by scientific technique the es- 
sential facts to guide administrative ac- 
tion in specific cases and in the for- 
mulation of standards and regulations. 
Both the form of the organization and 
the policy that guides its activities are 
designed to promote intensified regu- 
latory operations to bring to consumers 
the maximum protection provided by 
the law with a minimum disturbance 
to legitimate commerce. 

The total staff of the Food and Drug 
Administration is a little less than nine 
hundred. Three hundred are employed 
in the scientific laboratories and ad- 
ministrative offices in Washington and 
about six hundred are located in va- 
rious trade centers in strategic points 
throughout the country. The Wash- 
ington personnel are organized into 
staff divisions to formulate plans and 
policies and to develop data by means 
of scientific investigations to guide en- 
forcement activities. They include the 
office of the Food and Drug Commis- 
sioner and ten divisions: Bacteriology, 
Cosmetic, Drug, Food, Import, Inter- 
state, Microanalytical, Pharmacology, 
State Cooperation and Vitamin. 

The field staff is organized into an 
eastern, a central and a western district 
with headquarters, respectively, in New 
York, Chicago and San Francisco. The 
enforcement operations of each district 
are directed by a district chief who re- 


ports directly to the Commissioner of 
Food and Drugs in Washington. Each 
of the three districts is subdivided into 
station territories. There are sixteen 
stations. Each station is in charge of 
a station chief who reports to the dis- 


trict chief. Each station headquarters 
is furnished with analysts, inspectors 
and clerks working under the direction 
of the station chief. Station headquar- 
ters are located in Atlanta, Baltimore, 
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Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Denver, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Minneapolis, New Orleans, New York, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco 
and Seattle. 


Objective of Enforcement 
Operations 


By factory inspections and laboratory 
testing of food, drug and cosmetic 
products, surveys are made throughout 
the entire United States to ascertain 
whether or not the vast volume of in- 
terstate commerce in these products 
originating in more than 50,000 estab- 
lishments is or is not in compliance with 
the law. Those concerns whose output 
is found to be violating the law are 
segregated for intensive regulatory ac- 
tivities. Court actions are instituted in 
the form of seizure of shipments, crim- 
inal prosecutions and injunction pro- 
ceedings to bring about compliance. In 
addition, foods, drugs and cosmetics 
from foreign countries offered for en- 
try into the United States are exam- 
ined at ports and entry refused if prod- 
ucts are in violation of the Act. 

Close cooperation is maintained be- 
tween Federal, state and city food and 
drug law-enforcement officials. There 
is a constant interchange of informa- 
tion. The combined effort of all these 
groups is essential to attain the main 
objective of food and drug law-enforce- 
ment activities. 


That objective is to protect consum- | 


ers of foods, drugs and cosmetics from 
those that may be injurious to health, 
that are filthy or decomposed, that are 
short weight or volume, or that are 
falsely labeled as to identity, quality, 
quantity or therapeutic or nutritional 
efficacy, or that are misrepresented in 


their labeling in any other particular, 


or that are adulterated in any manner 
whatsoever. A secondary purpose of 


the Act is to protect honest food, drug | 
and cosmetic manufacturers who put | 


out unadulterated, truthfully labeled 
products in full compliance with the 
law from competition with debased, so- 
phisticated, or falsely labeled products. 


Progress toward the attainment of | 


that objective is being made. Though 
much remains to be done both by the 
Government and by industry, it can be 
said in all fairness that never before 
have commercial foods, drugs and cos- 
metics been freer from adulteration 
than today. To a degree greater than 
ever before they deserve to command 
the confidence of consumers. 
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And in Peace 


(Continued from page 215) 
place to study the development of young 
children and to gain an insight into 
their natures and needs. The students 
use the Nursery School for observa- 
tions and caring for children under the 
guidance of the director and her trained 
assistant. The parents of the children 
enrolled in the School also have the 
privilege of observing at any time. 
They frequently have individual con- 
ferences with the teachers to discuss 


problems relating to their child. 








Want to make de- 
licious whipped 
milk dishes? Send 
for your free copy 
of “Growing Up 
With Milk.” Full 
of all sorts of 
milk-rich recipes 
—menus too— 
forallage groups. 
Address Carna- 
tion Co., Dept. 
702-C, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 


Besides these individual conferences 
there are group meetings. A topic of 
general interest is selected by the par- 
ents. The time and number of meet- 
ings is also determined by the parents. 
The topics discussed this year, under 
the general heading “Your Child and 
Defense,” included: 1. Meeting your 
child’s nutritional needs despite rising 
prices, 2. Parent guidance in the home, 
3. Parent guidance when children play 
together, 4. Emotional behavior and 
war. To the glory of springtime comes 


the shadow of war. 


IT's HIGH TIME Everybody KNEW 


CARNATION’S FAMOUS WHIPPING STORY! 


» Economists have told it from the housetops! That Irradi- 
ated Carnation Milk, chilled icy cold, quickly whips into snowy 
piles for delectable dishes. But sti// some people don’t know it! 

When you tell the story, don’t forget to add that whipped Carna- 


tion friples in volume . . 


. that it contains only 7.9% fat (fewer 


fat calories!) ... that it generously supplies a// the nutrients of 


whole milk, plus “sunshine” vitamin D... 


and that its economy 


lifts whipped delicacies right out of the luxury class. 


NOTE: For extra stiffness use lemon juice when the flavor is suitable. Two 
tablespoons to a cup of milk, whipped in after the chilled milk is stiff. 


IRRADIATED 


arnation 


‘Cea “FROM CONTENTED 


ea Milk 


cows’ 














Photo courtesy AWVS 
Our boys in the armed services 
are eager for books and maga- 
zines to read during their leisure 
hours. Take your contribution 
to a local collecting agent today 


Wartime Handbooks 


Home economists with both food and 
equipment companies, alert to the effect 
of war on supplies and prices, have pre- 
pared valuable wartime manuals to help 
the homemaker. Most of these hand- 
books are given to the homemaker with- 
out charge as a voluntary contribution 
The following list 
It does, how- 


to the war effort. 
is far from complete. 
ever, give you an idea of the material 
now available: 


The Homemaker’s Wartime Hand- 
book—How to Make Your Clothes and 
Household Washables Last Longer. 
Easy Washing Machine Corporation, 
Syracuse, New York. 
your local dealer. 


War Work—A Daybook for the 
Home. This booklet outlines four ma- 
jor aspects of war work in the home— 
food, buying, conservation and salvage. 
Department of Public Services, Gen- 
eral Mills, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Secure from 


How to Conserve Food and Equip- 
ment. Edison General Electric Appli- 
ance Company Press Bureau, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Victory Cake Recipes — They’re 
Sugar-savers! Home Economics De- 
partment, Standard Brands, Inc., 691 
Washington Street, New York City. 
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This is Your War 


By Marquis W. Childs 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston 
Price $1.50 Pp. 200. 


Marquis Childs, author of This Is 
Your War, an Atlantic Monthly Press 
Book, is also the author of “Sweden— 
The Middle Way”; “They Hate Roose- 
velt”; “Washington Calling” and “This 
is Democracy.” 

In this book, Mr. Childs tells the 
average citizen exactly how the war 
will affect him, his family, his pocket- 
book, his way of life. He also ex- 
plains how each sacrifice is going to 
aid the war effort, and what the indi- 
vidual can do to make the necessary 
adjustments easier. 


* War and The Family, an addend- 
um to The Family: A Dynamic In- 
terpretation by Willard Waller, the 
Dryden Press, New York City, is still 
available at 50c per copy. This fifty- 
page chapter gives a comprehensive pic- 
ture of the effect of war on family 
mores and the social structure of family 
life. A selected bibliography offers op- 
portunity for additional reading on 
this timely subject. 


Corrective Treatment for 
Unadjusted Children 
By N. E. Shoobs and G. Goldberg 
Harper & Bros., New York 
Price $3.00 Pp. 240. 


Practically every teacher is aware 
of the problems of the unhappy and 
unadjusted child—problems of the de- 
fiant and rebellious attitude, of quarrel- 
someness and bullying or of shyness and 
over-sensitiveness. But what to do 
about Usually the average 
teacher does not feel adequately trained 
to correct such difficulties even though 
she believes personality training is as 
important as the teaching of facts and 
the mastery of skills. So this book, 
which aims “to help teachers learn to 
prevent and to adjust personality dis- 
turbances, deficits and inadequacies,” 
should give her the help she needs. 

The authors, assistant principals of 
two of Brooklyn’s public schools, recog- 


them? 


nize that most teachers should guard 
to handle 
which only expert, thoroughly trained 


against attempting cases 
psychologists and psychiatrists should 


attempt. Nevertheless, they believe 
there is much the classroom teacher 
can and should do. 

The book contains two parts: “Prin- 
ciples and Practices” by Nahum E. 
Shoobs and “The Teacher’s Manual” 
by George Goldberg. Part I sets forth 
the theory. Part II, the manual, gives 
extensive case material, with the 
guidance procedures used in each case, 
and analyzes these carefully so that 
teachers may gain real insight into 
methods of helping their own students. 

The book admittedly aims to present 
the practical application of the prin- 
ciples of mental hygiene from the point 
of view of individual psychology and 
quotes frequently from the writings of 
Dr. Alfred Adler. While there seems 
to be some tendency to over-simplify 
and to give the reader a feeling that 
it is all very easy, teachers who are 
genuinely interested in the personality 
adjustment of their students should 
find this book of real help. 

—Reviewed by BLANCHE HEprRICK 

RAFFERTY, Homemaker, formerly 
Child Development & Family 
Relationships Specialist, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 


Marriage for Moderns 


By Henry A. Bowman 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York 
Price $3.00. Pp. 493. 


In his preface to this book for the 
college student, the author accepts the 
challenging concept of functional edu- 
cation with its emphasis on student 
needs, interests and abilities. As a re- 
sult the text gives frank, practical 
advice on individual problems along 
with a broad psycho-sociological analy- 
sis of the entire marriage pattern. 

This is a complete and scholarly 
work based on seven years of teaching 
a marriage course at Stephens Col- 
lege. During that time more than 1200 
college pupils were enrolled in Mr. 
Bowman’s classes. 
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WEEDS US STR 
Nutritious Fé 


ys: 
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Bride or Housewife of many years standing, 
Mrs. Homemaker will be called upon now, 
more than ever, to know food values. 
Home Economists and Dietitians will stress 
nutritional food in line with the defense 
program. The importance of this has been 
recognized and emphasized in the latest 
edition of 


THE SETTLEMENT COOK BOOK 
The Way to a Man’s Heart 


The “yardstick” for an adequate diet formu- 
lated by the National Nutrition Conference for 
Defense, food requirement charts for different 
age groups and occupations, Vitamin and 
Mineral Charts, economical purchasing and 
utilization of food, Diets for children of all 
ages, Menus for all occasions are included. The 
constant demand for this book makes additions 
and revisions possible, assuring the housewife 
up-to-the-minute recipes and methods. 


There are sugar-saving suggestions for can- 
ning and preserving, combinations of flours to 
be used in place of wheat, a fine recipe for 
making soap—all the old-fashioned cooking 
skills, together with all that is most up-to-date. 
The 3000 recipes, tested in a home kitchen, 
will answer every cooking need in every type 
of household. 


At your dealer or send 
check or money order direct. 


THE SETTLEMENT COOK BOOK CO. 
715 N. Van Buren St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








Home Defense Hint 


To get longer service from floors, 
furniture, housewares — conserve 
them with Johnson’s Wax (Paste, 
Liquid and Cream) and Johnson’s 
Self-Polishing Glo-Coat! 

















FASHION DIGEST 


A quarterly magazine sponsoring young 

American designers, gives teachers in the 

shortest reading time, the highlights of 

fashion. Subscription one year $1.00. 
Sample copy 30c. Write for special student group 
rate, Edited by Ethel Traphagen, Dir. of The Trap- 
hagen School ef Fashion, where special Intensive Sum- 
mer Courses are given for Teachers. Write to 


FASHION DIGEST 
808 Seventh Avenue (52nd St.) New York City 
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Family Relationships 
By Ada Hart Arlitt 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York 
Price $2.00. Pp. 251. 


Professor Arlitt, Head of the De- 
partment of Child Care and Training, 
School of Household Administration 
and the Graduate School of Arts and 
Science, University of Cincinnati, is 
well known as an authority on all prob- 
lems of family relationships. In this 
book, intended for use by college stu- 
dents interested in the study of home 
and family life from a_ psychological 
point of view, Mrs. Arlitt is up to 
form. 

This volume, like Terman’s Psy- 
chological Factors in Marital Happi- 
ness, is based on case studies. These 
were collected over a period of seven- 
teen years at the Consultation Center 
conducted at the University of Cincin- 
nati. 

Following an introductory chapter, 
General Considerations, the author dis- 
cusses all phases of family relationships 
from the courtship marriage 
through parent-child relationships. Con- 
cluding chapters on social and economic 
changes which influence family develop- 
ment and trends in family organiza- 
tion are particularly interesting. 


and 


Food Values in Shares and 
Weights 
By Clara Mae Taylor 
Macmillan Company, New York 
Price $1.50. Pp. 92. 


This book describes in detail the 
share system of calculating food values. 
Graphs and tables give the nutritive 
value in shares and weights of approxi- 
mately five hundred common foods and 
prepared dishes. 

Plans for this book, made prior to 
the death of Mary Swartz Rose, were 
completed by Professor Taylor, and 
the book dedicated to the memory of 
Professor Rose. 


Spice Cookery 
By Helmut Ripperger 
George W. Stewart, New York 
Price $1.00. Pp. 95. 


As our selection of food becomes 
more and more restricted during war- 
time, spices become more important to 
add variety and flavor to what might 
otherwise be monotonous fare. The 
recipes given in this book use only 
those spices which can be grown in 
this hemisphere. Accompanying each 
recipe is a rhyme or an historic fact 
about the spice used. 


| field, 








These books will help you meet 
your new responsibility — build- 
ing up the vigor and health of the 
nation through proper nutrition 
and diet. 


=> FOOD VALUES IN 
SHARES & WEIGHTS 


By Clara Mae Taylor. Tables giving the 
nutritive values of about 500 foods, stated 
in common measures—both in shares and 
weights. Values for many cooked foods 
and food combinations are also included. 
$1.50 


> ESSENTIALS 


OF NUTRITION 


By H. C. Sherman & C. S. Lanford. Sim- 
ply written and easy to understand while 
at the same time completely authoritative 


and up to the minute. $3.50 


> CHEMISTRY OF 
FOOD & NUTRITION 


By H. C. Sherman. The New 6th Edition 
brings up to date the standard work in its 
$3.25 


FOUNDATIONS 
OF NUTRITION 


By Mary Swartz Rose. 3rd Edition. “One 
of the best, simplest, and most useful ex- 
positions in the English Language.” $3.50 


=>FEEDING the FAMILY 


By Mary Swartz Rose. The new 4th Edi- 
tion, published just before Mrs. Rose’s 
death, is the “must” book on family diet 
and menu planning. $3.75 


=> Introductory FOODS 


By Osee Hughes. 
formation on the planning, buying and 
preparation of meals. $3.00 


> 


Practical, complete in- 


=> LABORATORY HAND- 
BOOK FOR DIETETICS 


By Mary Swartz Rose. 4th Edition. Famed 
for its valuable tables and dietaries. $3.00 


For further information about our many useful 

books in all fields of Home Economics, visit our 

book exhibit at your convention, or write for our 
Home Economics Catalog. 


Macmillan, 60-5th Ave., N. Y. 











By Dorothy Deming 


Two of the Eight 
Booklets in the 


HOME ECONOMICS SERIES 


Others Now Ready Are 


LIVING WITH THE FAMILY 
GOOD GROOMING 
CAREERS IN HOME 
ECONOMICS 


See them all and learn more 
about the Series at the pub- 
lishers’ booth in  Boston— 


Each booklet 44 cents 


By Mary Evans 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


BOSTON 


Home Cure for Sick Gems 
(Continued from page 221) 





item. You can make your own, fitting 
it with correctly partitioned trays and 
gluing in the velvet lining. Or you 
may correctly store your jewels by 


| wrapping them separately in cotton or 


tissue paper. 

Pearls require special care. Dust 
and sulphur in the air and perspiration 
acids from the skin impair their sur- 
faces and their color. To offset this 
damage wipe pearls with a soft cloth 
after each wearing. Store in a closed 
box. Never wear pearls in the water, 
and be careful not to drop them. As a 
safeguard against losing pearls by 
breaking of the string, have them re- 
strung frequently, with a knot between 
each two pearls. 

This advice applies alike to natural 




















INSTITUTION RECIPES 


Standardized Large Quantities 


by Emma Smedley 
Revised 1940 Price $3.00 


THE SCHOOL LUNCH 


Its Organization & Management 


by Emma Smedley 
Revised 1930 Price $4.00 


Two reliable books of reference for the 
Home Economics Student. 


Valuable for the food purchaser, the 
dietitian and the cook in Hospital, 
Boarding School, College, School Cafe- 
teria and Camp. 


Discounts allowed 
Emma Smedley, Publisher 
Six East Front Street, Media, Pennsylvania 
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pearls, to cultured or cultivated pearls 
and to imitation pearls. The latter, 
however, will eventually deteriorate in 


| sheen and color despite good care, as 


they are porous and easily absorb soil, 
cosmetics and liquids. 
The metals used for jewelry de- 


serve just as good care as the stones 


and pearls. Here an ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure, and the 
ounce of prevention should be applied 


| at the counter when the jewelry is pur- 
| chased. There are four general grades 


of “gold” jewelry and, while all may 

look equally bright and shining on the 

store counter, the least expensive will 

soon become unfit to wear because of 

tarnish, corrosion and wearing through. 
1. Karat gold is solid gold. 

2. Jewelry marked “gold filled” has 

a layer of karat gold mechanically 

| welded to a core of another metal, with 


| the gold alloy equal to one fifth or 


more of the total weight of the article. 

3. Jewelry marked “rolled gold 
plate” is made in the same way but 
with a thinner layer of karat gold. 

4. Unmarked gold plate is usually of 
the lowest quality, merely a thin layer 
of gold electroplated on another metal. 

Karat gold ordinarily will not tar- 
nish. If gold filled or rolled gold plate 

| jewelry is well made it will not tarnish 
or wear through to the base metal, ex- 
| cept after years of wear. Electroplated 
gold, however, tarnishes quickly and 
wears through. The best economy is 
| to spend a little more money in the 
| first place to obtain rolled gold plate 


or gold filled, if you cannot afford karat 
gold. Gold jewelry needs no care but 
to be kept free of dust and dirt. 


Silver jewelry may be plated with 
rhodium to prevent the silver from 
tarnishing. In that case no cleaning 
will be necessary. If the silver is not 
rhodium plated, tarnish may be re- 
moved best by the so-called “elec- 
trolysis” method, which incidentally 
uses no electricity, and which is ex- 
tremely simple to apply at home. Since 
rhodium is a needed war metal, no 
longer available for use in jewelry, 
silver jewelry produced for the dura- 
tion will need extra care. You may 
keep it in a tarnish-proof case, or coat 
it with a tarnish-resistant liquid, which 
is colorless and comes off only with 
wear or with soap and water. 


To clean by the electrolytic method, 
place your silver jewelry in an alumi- 
num, magnesium, zinc or tin vessel. 
Cover with a hot solution of water and 
a teaspoon of salt or baking soda. Boil 
for 2-5 minutes, depending on the state 
of tarnish. Then wash, rinse and dry 
If silver is deeply tarnished, it will have 
a dull appearance after this treatment 
and will need to be polished with a 
soft cloth and any good commercial 
silver polish, or with a special silver 
polishing cloth. 

In cleaning ornate jewelry, abrasive 
polishing is often completely impracti- 
cal, as dried polish sticks in crevices. 
Therefore the electrolytic method is 
better. Don’t be afraid this method 
will harm your silver. It is said to 
cause the loss of only 1/30th to 1/70th 
of the amount of silver lost by cleaning 
with abrasives, though even rubbing 
with polish removes only a negligible 
fraction of the surface of sterling 
silver. 

So there is, after all, no need for 
anyone to wear dingy soap-coated dia- 
monds or dull stained silver. Resolve 
now to keep your precious stones and 
costume jewelry sparkling and your 
silver honor-bright. 


U. S. Population Figures Change 


Important changes in the economy of 
the people of the United States are por- 
tended in the recent census figures on 
population which show a marked de- 
cline in the ratio of men to women. 

In 1940 men exceeded women by 
only 453,909, and the women outnum- 
bered the men in all except 15 of the 
199 cities having 15,000 or more popu- 
lation. 
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Join the Battle 
for Tomorrow 


The home front has its battle too. We 
must fight to make our children safe 
for the world of tomorrow. We must 
teach them how to live and carry on. 


CHASE BABY 


Thousands of schools have 
classes in child care and are using a 
Chase Baby for demonstration and 
practice in 

Dressing 

Hygienic Care 
Making Clothes 
Laundering 


Bathing 
Swabbing 
Powdering 
Feeding 
The life-like Chase Baby comes in sev- 
eral different sizes. It will stand years 
of hard use. Waterproof, will not crack 
or peel. Rezsonable in price. 


For full information write to 


M. J. Chase 


24 Park Place Pawtucket, R. I. 











PRATT INSTITUTE 


Professional Courses 
Home Economics (4 yrs)., B.S. degree—Foods, 
Clothing, or General majors, Costume De- 
sign (3 yrs) Dietetics and Costume Construc- 
tion (2 yrs)—also Evening Certificate Courses. 
Send for Catalog G6 
School of Home Economics 
215 Ryerson St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 














started - 


OF FASHION For Results” 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 


Intensive Summer, Fall & Winter Courses 
Professional methods for be 


Special courses for Teachers. Register Now. Fashion | 


Drawing, Sketching, Laycut, Design, Styling, Drapin 
Fashion Writing, interior Decoration, fi mien. 
Window Display. Regents Credits. Day & 

Free Placement. Send for Cir. 23. 


Evening. 


Textile Design, | 


TRAPHAGEN, 1660 Broadway (52d Street) New York | 


FASHION DIGEST, 808 Seventh Ave., New York City 
Sponsoring Young American Designers, 
Sample copy on request, 10c. 
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Family Problems 
in Wartime 


(Continued from page 216) 





Ways oF UsING RESOURCES. 


Using Consumer Union for buy- 
ing from catalogs, as well as for 
buying from retail stores. 

Getting community agencies to 
help secure materials for students 
to work with. 

Encouraging students to work for 
the Red Cross, USO, knitting 
groups, and first aid classes as one 
way of overcoming selfishness. 
Getting information from agencies 
such as Farm Security, Home Bu- 
reau, etc., which will help teacher 
to understand problems of students 
and families known to these 
agencies. 

exhibit 
prepared by 


Finding and using films, 


materials, etc., 
agencies and organizations dealing 
with various aspects of family liv- 
ing. 

Helping girls to save by cleaning 
at home and using money saved to 
buy National Defense Stamps. 
Working with home advisor to 
correlate material. 

Cooperating with the Red Cross 


to solve the construction problem | 
for the girl who cannot buy her | 


own material. 

GENERAL SUGGESTIONS. 

Vitalizing the home visitation pro- 
gram by putting colored tacks in 


a pin map to show location of 


homes, number reached, etc. 


Approaching the matter of home | 


visitation with tact and considera- 
tion for the feelings of both stu- 
dents and family. 


Treating youngsters as individuals | 


and adults. 

Using new improved terminology 
such as “low-cost” meals rather 
than “low-income,” and food “al- 
ternatives” rather than “substi- 
tutes.” 

Giving plenty of verbal encourage- 
ment. 

Being willing to loan our equip- 
ment and buildings for meetings 
and other uses. 

Encouraging leisure time activities 


with the whole family to strength- | 


en family morale. 


Encouraging girls to participate in | 


club activities. 


| 
| 


FREE 


New Teaching Outline 
for Dental Hygiene 


Also pupils’ folder 
for class work 





80% of children entering school 
have dental defects 


20% of children entering school 
have sound teeth 











IGHTY per cent of all children 

entering public schools have den- 
tal defects, reports the American Health 
Association. 

To assist teachers in promoting 
proper dental care, the makers of Pebeco 
Tooth Paste and Tooth Powder have 
prepared a valuable new Dental Hy- 
giene Teaching Outline, containing a 
complete and practical program for 
teaching Oral Hygiene. 

This graphically illustrated brochure 
is specially designed for the use of 
teachers. A separate edition for pupils 
is also available for class work. You will 
find this material invaluable in your 
classroom hygiene program. Send the 
coupon now for your free supply. 


LEHN & FINK PRODUCTS CORP. 


Makers of: PEBECO TOOTH PASTE 
PEBECO TOOTH POWDER 


eeeeeeeeeceee Cee eeeeeseseeeeeseeees 


Lehn & Fink Products Corp.,' 

Dept. P.H.E.-642, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Please send me Dental Hygiene Teaching 
Outline, and copies of pupils’ folder 
for class work. 


Name 


eeeceeeees 


Street 


City State 


school. 


I teach in the 


Copr.. 1942,+ 
eee) 
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The Family in Wartime 
(Continued from page 214) 





to their childhood homes. If children 
are to move they should be in on the 
planning from the start. They should 
know why the moving is to take place. 
They should help select the things that 
are to go. Above all they should ap- 
prove what is to be thrown or given 
away. Participation in family plans 
such as these gives the child a real sense 
of belonging. 

There is a larger sense of belonging, 
however, that is not easy to produce 
in our kind of a society divided as it is 
by intolerances for race, religion, and 
economic and geographic background. 
Though conditions are improving, es- 
pecially in New York State where anti- 
discriminatory measures are being 
taken, there is serious mistreatment of 
so-called minority groups in our nation, 
so serious that it constitutes one of the 
gravest dangers in this crisis. Negroes 
make up one-tenth of our population. 
They certainly are not getting one-tenth 
of the opportunities this nation offers. 
Job discriminations, segregations, indig- 
nities, in the North as well as the 
South, constantly tax their loyalty to 
and belief in white leaders. Negroes 
believe fiercely in the constitution of the 
United States and wish that the rest of 
the people would practice its provisions. 

Axis propagandists know the intoler- 
ances that exist in our nation and they 
know how to open a thin crack into a 
gaping split. Each of our irrational 
prejudices: White against Negro; Nor- 
dic against Latin; Occidental against 
Oriental; Protestant against Catholic; 
Gentile against Jew; Capital against 
Labor; and the many others, leaves 
cracks in our national solidarity that 
can easily be widened into great fissures 
and result in our ruin. If we are to 
win the war, and the peace after it; if 
we are to be invited to world leader- 
ship in the great period of world re- 
construction that lies ahead, it will be 
because we have taken ourselves in 
hand and built the solidarity that comes 
of seeing that all belong and that all 
have dignity and respect. 

To bring about this solidarity and 
bring it about fast, American families 
must take on a major assignment. 
Mothers and fathers must develop the 
democratic conscience; must strive to 
rid themselves and their homes of ex- 
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pressions of prejudice; must help chil- 
dren evaluate situations they meet in 
the complex experiences of their grow- 
ing years so that the seed of disunion 
that is in each of us will not find fertile 
soil in which to grow. We adults have 
prejudices. Just as we know we have 
fears and may as well admit it, we 
know we have prejudices. We can deal 
with them so much better if we will 
bring them into the open and see where 
they came from and how little sense 
they make. And we can talk with our 
children about where we got ours and 
how little sense they make. Children 
can understand that and make allow- 
ances for us. What they cannot stand 
is our intolerance of their tolerance! 

But the whole load of family security 
in wartime cannot be placed on the 
family itself. It is one of several major 
institutions and, strong as it is, it can- 
not bear the whole load. We must see 
to it that larger community agencies 
provide necessary ways of protecting the 
family from destructive strain. This 
means adequate housing for one thing. 
It means proper distribution of food. 
It means provision of medical and nurs- 
ing services adequate for prevention as 
well as cure. It means proper, demo- 
cratically conducted work training and 
employment policies. It means provi- 
sion of adequate recreational facilities. 
It means more and more and more 
nursery schools and twenty-four hour 
care of the children of working mothers. 
It means continuing social security 
measures applied to more and more of 
the population. It means more and 
more support of education not only for 
children but for adults. We now see 
clearly that the two great forces ar- 
rayed against each other in this con- 
flict are enlightened education leading 
to democracy and constructive peace 
and benighted ignorance leading to fas- 
cism and ‘everlasting war. 

There are those among us who say, 
“We can’t put money into social serv- 
ices now. We must put it all into ma- 
terials of war. We must win this war.” 
I agree only with the last sentence. 
We must win this war, and as fast as 
we can before the Gestapo will have 
killed off all of the young democratic 
leadership in the occupied countries. 
But we must also keep straight in our 
thinking what we are winning this war 
for. The day the young soldier of the 
United Nations stands before the de- 
feated young soldier of Fascism what 
will he have to say? Won't it be some- 
thing like this? “We defeated your idea 
of fascism not because we had superior 


guns and fighting equipment. We had 
that, true. But so did you. We de- 
feated you because we believe in a way 
of life that leads to more abundant life. 
Your way believes in death. You can- 
not defeat a concept of vigorous life 
with a concept of decaying death.” 

Shall we supply our young soldier 
with the facts to back him up? Shall 
we make real his vision of democracy? 
Shall we, like Britain, provide each day 
a clearer picture of what we are fight- 
ing for by bringing that way of life into 
being? China has 100% more people in 
school than when the war began five 
years ago — even though this meant 
packing the Universities on their back 
and carrying them hundreds of miles 
inland. England has more nursery 
schools, more health centers. Every 
child in England gets milk, orange juice, 
fish oil. There is no privilege that takes 
a fundamental of life and health from 
one child to give it to another. This, 
too, is a secret weapon of both Britain 
and China—belief in and demonstra- 
tion of the fact that this war is worth 
fighting because the people will emerge 
truly in control of their own destinies. 

In this future we like to envisage 
families together again, living in de- 
cent homes, in attractive communities, 
with gardens, parks, libraries, schools, 
clinics, churches, studios and work- 
shops in which man’s genius can turn 
to creating and distributing the plenty 
this generous earth provides. This will 
come if each of us wishes it. And our 
wishes come largely from that deepest 
source of all of our beliefs . . . the 
family. 


Homes May Be Opened 
To War Workers 


As the need for living quarters for 
war workers becomes more acute, fami- 
lies living in private homes may be 
asked to share their rooms. 

Many regional offices of the National 
Housing Agency have been unable to 
find satisfactory living quarters for war 
workers. Hence, Howard Strong, Reg- 
istration Director of the NHA, says: 
“Tt would be a patriotic move on the 
part of the political and social leaders 
of communities to make parts of their 
homes available to war workers. Then 
the rest of the community would fol- 
low these patriotic examples.” 

Obviously it would be better for 
home owners to make their own vol- 
untary arrangement with war work- 
ers of their choosing than to have the 
Government take over the billeting of 
war workers in private homes. 
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A PATRIOTIC . 
FASHION SHOW? 


OF COURSE you, too, are planning to 
have at least ONE fashion show or play 
this year. 


LET US HELP PLAN YOUR PROGRAM! 
You will find below a list of ready-made 
fashion shows that will make your pro- 
gram the HIT of the year in your school. 


FIVE PATRIOTIC SPECIALS 


FOUR PATRIOTIC FASHION TEAS. 
PATRIOTIC BANQUETS .......... 50¢ 
ALL AMERICAN DRESS REVUE ... 50¢ 
FASHION YESTERDAY AND TODAY 50¢ 
A GIRL OF THE U. S. A. ........ 50¢ 





50¢ 


5 FASHION SHOWS WITH MUSIC 





THE SUZANNE SHOP ........... $1.00 
PLAIN MARY JANE ............. 1.00 
A MAID IN DISMAY .....ccccece 1.00 
HANG OUT THE SUN ........... 1.00 
10 MIXED FASHION SONGS ..... 1.00 

(Each with music) “ 


10 PLAYS FOR FASHION REVUES 
(No music) 


THE SUZANNE SHOP 
PLAIN MARY JANE 

A MAID IN DISMAY 
HANG OUT THE SUN 





A STUDY OF COLOR ... 
HUMOROUS FASHION RE 
BLONDE AND BRUNETTE . 
FIVE FASHION SHOWS ... 
MODES OF DRESS 


Order From 
GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


2113 Lexington Avenue 
Kansas City, Missouri 




















GET ALL OF 
WHOLE WHEAT’S ENERGY 


NABISCO 


SHREDDED WHEAT 








1447 f Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send me 





I teach (subjects) 





Home Economics Dept., PET MILK COMPANY 


sets of ‘‘29 Recipes Serving 50.”’ 








Name_____ 


in school (grade) 





Address 











Ci State. 
Ofer limited to residents of U. S.) 





The A, W. V.. S. 
(Continued from page 217) 





tography and Physical Fitness. There 
are also courses in First Aid, Advanced 
First Aid and Nutrition — which are 
given in AWvS classrooms under Red 
Cross instructors. Most of these 
classes are held during the day, but 
there are also duplicate instructions 
given at night for the benefit of women 
who work. 

This educational program is by no 
means all that the Awvs is doing. For 
the domestic woman there are work- 
shops where making new garments and 
reconditioning old clothes plays an im- 
portant part in today’s economic pic- 
ture. There are warehouses where 
garments are stored prior to distribu- 
tion to the Committee for Navy Re- 
lief and similar agencies. For the 
woman who is fond of children, there 
is service in day nurseries. For the tal- 
ented cook, there is canteen work. An 
important branch of the organization 
promotes the sale of war stamps and 
bonds. A salvage department collects 
books for the armed forces and waste 
materials for the government. Dur- 
ing the past few months, the Motor 
Corps has answered an average of 1,500 
monthly calls, resulting in approxi- 
mately 8,000 driving hours each month. 
At present there is urgent need in the 
Organization for trained stenographers 
and typists and for women who can 
handle private telephone exchanges. 
These women will be trained to take 
full time jobs in industry in case they 
are needed. 

The Awvs is set up not only as a 
wartime measure but also as a peace- 
time organization for after-war recon- 
struction. It does not duplicate the 
work of other organizations. It does 
supplement and cooperate with exist- 
ing service organizations. Women 
wishing to join should write the Pro- 
gram and Extension Department, 
American Women’s Voluntary Services 
National Headquarters, 181 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, for informa- 
tion and the address of the nearest 
AWVS center. 








Consumer Time 


Be sure to listen in on Consumer 
Time every Saturday at 12:15 
EWT over the stations of the N 
Broadcasting Company for authentic 
and information from your Gov- 


p.m. 
{ational 


news 
ernment on consumer problems. 


You Help Someone You Know 








When You Give to the US 0 








BE A GLAMOUR GIRL 


Choose the right colors in your Spring 
wardrobe by using this: 


Color Analysis Set (Paper) $1.50 
Color Analysis Set (Cloth) $3.50 


peuvwes 








WHAT COLORS DO YOU WEAR BEST? In 

this set you will find THREE helps in answering 
this question: 
FIRST: A set of 38 paper collars or of 50 cloth 
collars, large size, 12x18, with eyelets 
and ties, to test becémingness of 
colors on each girl. These 38 colors 
are standard gradations of the color 
wheel, not colors that change with 
each season. 

A complete analysis of TWENTY-FIVE 

types of blondes, brunettes, titians, 

and gray-haired types, so you may 
find JUST where you belong. 

THIRD: A detailed COLOR CHART, listing the 
most becoming colors that each type 
can wear. 

ADD THIS HELPFUL COLOR ANALYSIS SET 
TO YOUR ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL, and see 
what fun the girls have! 


SECOND: 


Order direct from 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


2113 Lexington Avenue 
Kansas City, Mo. 








average increase of 


310" 


an increase? 





The experienced teachers we 
placed in 1941 received an 
about 
$310. Did you get that large 


TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


25 E. JACKSON 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


| HUGHES 


(Member N.A.T.A.) 





JUNE, 1942 
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Quality in Corduroy 


(Continued from page 223) 





It is important to know whether or 
not colored corduroy will bleed or 
crock. This study of corduroy fabrics 
showed that direct dyes usually bleed 
or crock, that developed colors are 
safer, that sulphur dyes are better 
still and that vat dyes are best. Be- 
cause of lower cost, direct dyes are 
used often in “U” tuft fabrics. The 
navy and brown dyes so much used for 
men’s cords are usually sulphur dyes. 
One manufacturer of light weight cor- 
duroy says, “sulphur dyes give the 
greatest average fastness to crocking, 
light, acid and water of any type of 
dyestuff which is commercially prac- 
ticable.” A manufacturer of children’s 
clothes confessed, after several com- 
plaints of bleeding colors, that he saved 
only three cents per yard by buying 
corduroy with inferior dye. 

It is always wise to read the label 
for cleaning instructions. Drycleaning 
is usually safe but is often impractical 


from both a cost and a convenience 
point of view. A manufacturer of fine 
corduroy gives these washing directions: 
“Wash each garment by itself after 
removing any trimming. Use rich warm 
suds of a neutral soap. Do not soak. 
Squeeze suds through the garment; do 
not rub. Rinse in at least three luke- 
warm waters. Roll in a bath towel to 
Squeeze out excess water. Shake 
briskly.” 

When buying corduroy it is well to 

keep in mind the following points: 

1. Lower price “U” tuft corduroy is 
anchored but once and will rub out 
more easily and give less service 
than “W” tuft which is anchored 
three times. 

. “U” tuft is easily recognized by the 
thready-looking stripes between the 
cords. 

. In light weight corduroy, only pin- 
wale uses “W” tufts. There are 
various weights and degrees of firm- 
ness with increasing price as the 
anchoring yarns are paired one or 
more times. 

4. The results of bleeding and crock- 
ing of strong colors are dismaying; 
a garment may be wet through by 





rain or snow even if it is not wash- 
ed. Consult labels, salespeople or 
test the fabric. 

. Because corduroy tufts are formed 
by cutting extra filling yarns after 
the cloth is woven, every bolt of 
corduroy will show some imper- 
fect areas. You can check this 
statement by noting the strings 
dangling on the selvedge edge of 
the bolts. Each string indicates a 
damaged area which must be avoid- 
ed when laying on a pattern. All 
corduroy yardage and all low- 
priced corduroy garments should 
be inspected with this fact in mind 
because the back of the fabric may 
be cut. 

. Price is not necessarily an indica- 
tion of quality either in the piece 
or in ready-to-wear garments. Al- 
ways read labels and check con- 
struction. 


REFERENCES 

The Romance of Corduroy—a booklet con- 
cerned with the manufacture of “W” tuft 
corduroy is distributed free by Crompton- 
Richmond Company, 1071 Sixth Avenue, 
New York City. 

Textile World—August, 1940 issue, p. 93. 











What 


these Seals 


Creative Careers 


In Home Economics 
ia By HAZEL T, CRAIG 


In Five Parts: 


Opportunities in Clothing and Textiles—in two parts. 











Mean? 


These seals, appearing on the label of canned or 
glassed fruits and vegetables assure uniform quality; 
as packed in a plant operating under the Continuous 
Inspection of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


FLORIDA FRUIT CANNERS, INC. 


FROSTPROOF, FLORIDA 


P. J. RITTER COMPANY 


BRIDGETON, NEW JERSEY 


U.S. PRODUCTS CORPORATION, LTD. 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


Canners who pack under these U.S. seals offer 
additional information in a free booklet through 


U.S. Inspected Foods Educational Service 


745 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 


Booklets free in limited quantities. 
Please see coupon in special coupon seetion. 























Opportunities in Foods and Nutrition. 
Opportunities in Miscellaneous Fields. 
A Summary of Opportunities—in chart form. 


An Ideal Brochure at This Time 


when your graduates are planning their future activities. 


| pat the convenience of you and your students we 

are reprinting in pamphlet form this popular 
series of articles at a price which will make them 
available to every high school and college student 
who wants a home economics career. 


The information contained in this reprint has 
been culled very carefully from wide reading, varied 
home economics experience and a comprehensive 
questionnaire sent to employers in the various occu- 
pational fields. It contains a list of the best and 
most recent book and magazine references. 


Price 25 cents a copy 
Ten copies or more 20 cents each 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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See our Exhibit at Conven- 
tion of American Home 
Economics Association 


Booths Numbers 
30-1-6-7 










THERE’S NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR THE 
Guarantee 
of Science 


* 















Jubstitute merchandise is now com- 
onplace. Even many of the famous 
bands you once bought with complete confi- 
ence .. . are now altered for the duration. What 
hen can you place your faith in when buying? 
he guarantee of Science . for that never 
hanges! Merchandise bearing the Seal of Quality 
of the United States Testing Company, Inc., has 
been Scientifically Tested and approved for raw 
aterial content, construction, and serviceability. 
Regardless of whether or not the Certified Mer- 
thandise contains substitutes . the Seal of 
duality is your assurance of maintained quality 
standards. Today, especially, play safe in your 
buying .. . look for the Seal! 


















These products are certified for quality and have been awarded 
the Seal of Quality: 


“Bemberg”-Woven and Knitted Rayon Dress 
bin! Haderwear Fabrics 
Headlight and ‘Grown Overalis 
Iubere Kolorflor Floor Covering .... 
Gua EMI cv cNiownSeoeeavessscecsnes es 
rls’ Gym Suits , 
~ American Woven and Knitted Rayon Dress 
F Underwear Fabrics 


Peuuot Sheets and Pillow Gase 


SGN CUbWa ws6¥s 645000 or enes American Bemberg Corp. 
Blue Line Hosiery Mills, Inc. 
+ uhatanik Crown Overall Mfg. Co. 
..Delaware Floor Products, Inc. 
Franklin Research Company 

E. R. Moore Company 





Scots beens s 86S Rusane Se orth American Rayon Corp. 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation 
Pequot Mills 


BD cocecccecesescccceseeccesscesescee 

Panna, Royal Windsor and Radbiloil Motor Oil, ouats vn 
» Te CN 66600 a¥'e-guss cose «ecw sees adbill Oil mpany 
MNUMIMIMMIN 5, (5.,..... ec. cece ee Simmons Company 


Tubize Rayon W: 
oven and K 
Unde ear ree nitted Dress and 


WWITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 


N 
&W YorRK @ PHILADELPHIA @ GREENSBORO @ WOONSOCKET @ CHICAGO 


CREE 


JUNE, 1942 


Tubize Chatillon Corporation 





LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 

Enclosed is $ for which please 
send me the following booklets as 
published. (44c each): [] “Careers in 
Home Economics,” [] “Living With 
the Family,’ [1] “Good Grooming,” [] 
“Story of Textiles,’ [] “Home Nurs- 
ing,” [] “Nutrition,” as described on 
page 238 of this issue. 

Name 
Address 


City 





CO ee eT (aaPaE. 3 


LEHN & FINK PRODUCTS CORP. 
Dept. P.H.E.—642 

Bloomfield, New Jersey 

Please send me Dental Hygiene 
Teaching Outline, and copies of 
for class work. See 





pupils’ folder 
vage 239 of this issue. 


Name 


Street 


te ES ee school. 


6/42 P.H.E. 50 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue 

New York City 

Please send me copies of “Cre- 
ative Careers,” as described on page 
242,—1 copy 25c; 10 or more copies, 
20c each. 


Name 
Address 
City 





6/42 P.H.E. 32 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 

60 Fifth Avenue 

New York City 

Please send me a copy of your catalog 
giving informetion about your manv 
useful books in all fields of Home 
Economics. See page 237. 

Name 
Address 
City 


6/42 P.H.E. 62 


U. S. INSPECTED FOODS EDUCA- 
TIONAL SERVICE 

745 Fifth Avenue 

New York City 

Please send me your informative book- 

let “What Do These Seals Mean?” 

describing foods packed under con- 

tinuous inspection of the U. S. De- 

partment of Agriculture, as described 

on page 242. copies. 





School 
Address 


6/42 P.H.E.63 


KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY 
500-H Peshtigo Court 

Chicago, Illinois 

Enclosed is 25c in coin for my copy of 
“The Cheese Cook Book.” 


Name 


Address 





City 
6/42 P.H.E. 47 


E. I. du PONT de NEMOURS & CO. 
Rayon Division 

Empire State Building, New York City 
EDUCATIONAL AIDS ON RAYON 
Please send me free items checked be- 
low: [€ “Rayon Today”—booklet. 
[] “What You Should Know About 
Rayon Yarn”—booklet for teachers 


only. (] Wall Chart—“How du Pont 
Rayon Is Made.” [] “Facts About 
Fabrics” —booklet. [] Information 


about motion picture “Fashion’s Fa- 
vorite.’ [] Information about motion 
picture “Facts About Fabrics.” See 
page 231 of this issue. 

Name 
Institution 
Address 
OMiircs desi dudegsnneeen State 


No. of students in your classes ...... 


6/42 P.H.E.21 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 

59 East Van Buren Street 

Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me copies of “Help 

to Better Meals,” handbook on buy- 

ing the thriftier meats. Price 2c a 

copy in quantities of 25 or more. See 

page 205. 

Name 

Street 

we Sanccr tek e ures § 
6/42 P.H.E. 15 









CARNATION COMPANY 
Department 702-C 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Please send me a free copy of “Grow- 
ing Up With Milk,” milk-rich recipes 


and menus for all age groups. See 

page 235. 

WME coo Kcacpasesdcnee ecneteueel 

ORD <u alas anaes cae eee eee een 

CM av shiciseeariancns eee 
6/42 P.H.E. 3 


THE BEST FOODS, Inc. 

88 Lexington Avenue 

New York City 

Please send me a free copy of the 
folder “Let’s Begin With Vitamin A” 
for use in Consumer Nutrition classes. 


See pages 208 and 209. 


Name 
| PU RTC CRORE re 
City 
Type of Nutrition Class 


6/42 P.H.E. 61 
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Get A | Start 


Start your collection of Fall teaching 
material now by sending the ten cou- 


pons on the preceding page. Infor- 


mation that you will find useful in the 


classroom is offered on many subjects. 


Fill in and 


"Trpmonenps Hreneepee A promos 


off all of the coupons 


on the preceding page. 


Mail them to us 


in one envelope. 


HERE ARE YOUR COUPONS— 


SEND THEM TO US! 





PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


468 Fourth Avenue New York City 











ENROLL NOW FOR 1942-43 








PRACTICAL TEACHING HELPS 


For twenty-seven years we have specialized in 
providing Home Economics teachers with reliable 
illustrative materials consisting of educational 
samples, charts and exhibits of high grade prod- 
ucts. Lesson helps and teaching suggestions are 
also published in the Home Makers’ Bulletin 
which is sent monthly to all Home Economics 
Educators who have enrolled to receive the Serv- 
ice. This Service is provided through the co- 
operation of several of the leading manufacturers 
in the United States. 


It is necessary that teachers enroll each year, 
as the H-M Bulletin goes only to those who are 
actually engaged in Home Economics education 
and who have indicated their desire to receive 
the Service. There is a charge of 20c to cover 
the cost of mailing the Bulletin. Please use cou- 
pon below giving your 1942-43 school address if 
you wish to receive an enrollment for the Service 


next year. 


HOME MAKERS’ 


Freeport 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
New York 


Fill in and Mail Now 


Home Makers’ Educational Serviee 
Freeport, New York 


I am a Home Economics Instructor and would like to 
receive enrollment card for year 1942-43. 


Please Write Plainly 
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_~———_ Keep Your oLibrary Up-To-Date ae. 


Housekeeping and Home Management 


Accounting for the Individual and Family 
Neva Henrietta Radell *April 1940............... $3.00 


America’s Housekeeping Book 
New York Herald Tribune Home Institute *Jan. 1942 $2.50 


Beauty Treatments for the Home 


Kay Hardy *April 1942............cceeccccceees $3.00 
Experiences in Homemaking 

Laitem G Miller *April 1942...............0008- $1.80 
A Handbook of Home Decoration 

W. R. Storey G H. A. Storey *Nov, 1941......... $4.00 
The House and Its Care (Revised 1941) 

Mary L. Matthews *Jan. 194]..............0000. $1.76 
Household Equipment 

L. J. Peet & L. E. Sater *Jan, 1941................ $3.00 
Household Physics Laboratory Manual 

Madalyn Avery *July-August 1940.............6. $1.75 
How to Buy or Build Your Home Wisely 

Roland K. Abercrombie *June 194]1.............. $1.75 
Introductory Chemistry with Household Applications 

Naylor & Le Vesconte *Nov. 1941............25. $3.25 
Laboratory Manual of Household Equipment 

Daisy Davis G Ruth M. Beard *Oct, 1940......... $2.00 
Management in Family Living 

Paulena Nickell & J. M. Dorsey *April 1942........ $3.00 
An Outline of the Home Furnishing Periods (Revised 1942) 

FP. @spome “April 1942 5 cccccccsscocnsdeedcen $3.50 
The Way We Wash Our Clothes 

Eleanor Ahern *Nov. 194]........cceeeeeccceees $2.00 


Consumer Education 


Bibliography on Consumer Education 


George C. Mann *Oct, 1939........cccc cece eeee $4.00 
Consumer Economic Problems 

H. G. Shields G W. H. Wilson *Nov, 1940........ $1.88 
Consumer Education in the Schools 

Herbert A, Tonne *Feb. 1942..........cececeeee $2.85 
The Consumer Movement 

Helen Sorenson *May 194]. ......ccceescecceeees $2.50 
Consumers All 

Joseph Gaer *Oct. 1940. ......ccccccccccccccccs $2.00 
Consumer Science 

A. H. Hausrath, Jr. & J. H. Harms *June 1940...... $2.20 
Introduction to the Cooperative Movement 

Andrew J}. Kress *Nov. 194].......cecccceeceeees $3.00 
Product Standard and Labeling For Consumers 

Alice L. Edwards *Oct, 1940............cccceeee $2.50 
Scientific Consumer Purchasing 

Alice L. Edwards *June 1940.............c0000ee .60 
Selling to Today’s Customer 

Kneeland, Bernard & Tallman *April 1942........ $1.76 
Stretching Your Dollar in Wartime 

RUN DINER. pic vc-odosG Saws se teeancareeecannecd $1.75 


Wise Spending 


Hamblen G Zimmerman *Feb. 1942.............. $1.80 
Your Personal Economics 
Augustus Smith *April 1940............cececceee $1.96 


Education 


Adult Education in Homemaking 





L. Belle Pollard *June 194]........ ccc eee e eee ees $2.50 
Evaluation and Investigation in Home Economics 
Clara M. Brown *March 1942........00 cece ees $3.50 
A First Book in Home Economics — 
Friend & Shul May 194] wo. cece eee eee ee eee $1.80 
A Functioning Program of Home Economics 
Ivol Spafford *Sent: 1GAO cc ccsencs cenccdeswes $3.00 
Home Economics and the College Student 
Helen M. Carter *Dec. | = krdaiiteaeiacd€ awa aie ated $2.50 
Homemaking Education in the High School 
M. Williamson & M. S. Lyle *June 1941........... $3.00 
The New Home Ec ics Omnibus 
Harris & Huston *Nov. 194].......... cece ee ees $1.76 
Problems In Home Economics Published 1940 
Trilling, Williams G Reeves ...-...eeeeeeeeees $1.68 
Miscellaneous 
Art in Everyday Life (Revised 1941) 
Harriet & Vetta Goldstein *March 1941.......... $3.75 
A a Grows Up 
_C McKown & M. LeBron *Feb, 1941......... $2.00 
Boys Will Be Men 
Burnham, Jones and Redford *May 1942.......++. $2.00 
American Glass ; 
George & Helen McKearin *April 1942........... $4.00 
Arranging Flowers 
Margaret Watson *Feb. 1942.......ccccceeeeeees $1.50 
Come and Get It! 
George W. Martin “May 1942......ccceeeeeeeees $2.00 
Cues For You 
Mildred Graves Ryan fT asc cscecececen $1.50 
Educational Film Catalog : 7 
Compiled by D. E. Cook & E. Rahbek-Smith 
*July-August 1940 ......ccccceeeeccccccecccees $4.00 
Grow Your Own ae 
Paul W. Dempsey Vy 1942. ccc ccc ccc c eee . $2.00 
Help Wanted—Female! 
Margaretta Byers *Oct. 194]......... cece ee eees $2.50 
Income Management for Women 
Louise Hollister Scott “Feb. 194]........e.eee eee $3.00 
Marketing 
Floyd L. Vaughan *April 1942 pipdeneaabe $3.50 
The New American Etiquette | 
Lily Haxworth Wallace “March 1942.......eee0- $1.69 
Personality and Etiquette 
ian N. Reid *Sept. 1940........cc cece ceeee $1.28 
Photography—Its Science and Practice _ 
} R. Roebuck & : May 42........$5.00 
The Photographer's Rule 95 
Larry Jume *Feb, [I94Z.....ccsccccsccccececs $1.25 
The Picnic Book 
Clark L. Fredrikson *May 1942........ceeceecees $1.25 
Practical Preparation For Beauty Culture 
Ruth S. Jones JUNE TFT. cocccccccceveveccvecees $3.00 
The Principles and herve of +: and Culture 
Florence E. W y insadseneneoanae $6.00 


“Date Reviewed in Practical Home Economics 











JULY-AUGUST, 1942 


Order these modern 
books through 


Practical Home Economics 


468 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 











